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CPIAPTER  I. 

MUTUAL     CONFIDENCES. 

Miranda  Howard's  life  in  the  castle  was  almost 
as  happy  as  had  been  her  life  in  the  cottage.  If 
it  had  not  been  that  painful  recollections  would 
intrude  upon  her,  her  present  would  have  been 
as  covetable  as  her  past.  The  loss  of  so  admi- 
rable a  mother,  however,  was  not  to  be  supplied 
even  by  so  amiable  a  patroness  as  the  Duchess 
of  Axminster,  or  by  so  charming  a  companion 
as  her  daughter. 

Both  of  them  were  kind  beyond  all  prece- 
dent :  nothing  could  exceed  the  amiable  consi- 
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derateness  of  the  duchess,  and  Lady  Honoria 
treated  her  like  a  sister.  But  what  were  their 
affectionate  attentions  compared  with  the  deep 
and  steadfast  attachment  of  the  most  indulgent 
of  parents  ?  When  Miranda  recalled  the  tender 
look,  the  gentle  voice,  the  untiring  watchfulness 
of  the  guardian  and  instructress  of  her  youth, 
she  felt  that  even  the  kindest  and  noblest  of 
created  beings  could  not  fill  the  void  in  her 
heart  which  had  been  occasioned  by  her  death. 

The  castle  boasted  of  great  attractions,  and 
everything  seemed  to  combine  as  if  with  the 
object  of  rendering  agreeable  to  her,  her  residence 
within  its  walls,  but  the  cottage  was  endeared  to 
her  by  too  many  reminiscences  of  the  ever  affec- 
tionate eyes,  of  the  ever  approving  glance,  of  the 
ever  encouraging  speech,  which  had  been  its 
chief  ornaments,  to  be  superseded  in  her  love 
by  the  more  imposing  attractions  of  her  present 
abode.  She  was  grateful  for  the  blessings  she 
enjoyed,  but  she  could  not  forget  those  she  had 
lost. 
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The  duchess,  from  feelings  that  did  her  infi- 
nite honour,  took  especial  care  that  the  position 
in  her  household  of  the  youthful  mourner  should 
as  little  as  possible  resemble  the  one  she  nomi- 
nally filled;  and  after  a  few  months  careful 
study  of  her  qualities,  her  grace  continued  this 
amiable  plan  with  increased  confidence,  highly 
gratified  with  the  improvement  already  percep- 
tible in  her  daughter,  as  well  as  with  her  evident 
desire  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  her  teacher. 

Miranda  found  her  duties  a  labour  of  love. 
Lady  Honoria  shortly  became  warmly  attached 
to  her,  and  was  very  willing  to  further  the 
wishes  of  her  mother  as  much  as  lay  in  her 
power.  She  therefore  became  very  diligent, 
extremely  pains-taking,  and  particularly  ambi- 
tious to  excel.  Miranda  therefore  found  no 
difficulty  in  advancing  her  in  all  those  studies  in 
which  she  was  most  deficient,  and  as  the  pupil 
became  confident  that  she  was  making  progress, 
she  appeared  to  increase  her  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  the  capabilities  of  her  instructress. 
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As  was  very  natural,  these  two  young  people 
became  particularly  confidential  in  their  com- 
munications to  each  other.  They  held  many 
private  conferences,  in  which  they  developed 
their  most  secret  feelings.  Lady  Honoria  did 
not  fail  to  enter  with  her  companion  upon  topics 
that  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  her;  but  her 
favourite  subject  of  conversation  was  Mr.  Frank 
Willoughby. 

Miranda  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  by  this 
confidence.  She  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  she 
ought  to  encourage  the  revelations  which  her 
pupil  seemed  so  desirous  of  making.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Frank  Willoughby  was  the  friend  of 
Lord  Hillsberry;  but  it  soon  became  clear 
enough  to  her  comprehension  that  he  was 
equally  the  friend  of  his  sister. 

There  were  few  anecdotes  related,  or  remi- 
niscences entered  into,  in  which  "  Frank,"  as 
her  ladyship  familiarly  styled  him,  did  not  play 
a  very  prominent  part.  And  then  there  was  a 
good   deal   of   commendation    of   "  Frank" — 
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"  Frank  "  appeared  to  possess  every  possible  and 
impossible  virtue. 

"  Frank,"  indeed,  had  not  a  fault,  except  it 
was  that  of  being  very  shy  whenever  his  fair 
panegyrist  wished  him  to  be  very  social. 

Miranda  having  learnt  that  her  pupil  had 
known  this  Mr.  Willoughby  ever  since  her  child- 
hood, hoped  that  the  decided  feeling  for  hiin 
she  was  displaying,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
partiality  due  to  so  old  an  acquaintance,  still  it 
was  doubtful  how  it  might  end;  and  therefore 
it  was  the  more  essential  that  she  should  watch 
the  development  of  this  feeling  with  the  most 
careful  scrutiny.  The  confidence  the  amiable 
duchess  reposed  in  her,  she  assured  herself, 
would  meet  with  a  very  ill  return  if  she  suffered 
her  daughter  to  form  attachments  that  had 
neither  her  sanction  nor  her  knowledge. 

Lady  Honoria  also  spoke  very  frequently  of 
her  brother,  dwelling  with  true  sisterly  enthusi- 
asm on  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and  assuring 
her  attentive  listener  that  he  was  quite  a  changed 
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being  from  what  he  used  to  be.  Indeed,  his 
sister  could  not  account  for  the  alteration  in  his 
manner  that  had  lately  been  noticed  in  him. 
He  had  always  been  the  most  cheerful  of  them 
all;  now  he  was  invariably  the  most  dull.  He 
had  always  been  the  first  to  propose  every  attain- 
able amusement — now  he  never  gave  any  evi- 
dence that  such  amusements  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  desirable. 

Miranda  had  also  observed  a  marked  change 
in  his  lordship  since  she  had  been  at  the  Castle. 
He  looked  melancholy  and  abstracted;  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  her,  rarely  looked  at  her;  and  he 
followed  his  customary  pursuits  with  a  listless 
inactivity,  which  proved  that  he  no  longer  felt 
any  inclination  respecting  them.  This  change 
had  even  been  remarked  by  the  duchess;  but  to 
her  affectionate  inquiries  he  always  returned 
evasive  answers,  the  ostensible  purport  of  which 
was  to  assure  her  that  he  was  not  ill,  only  a 
little  out  of  spirits. 

Lady    Honoria    was     not    so    easily     satis- 
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fied;  she  felt  convinced  that  something  must 
have  happened  to  have  caused  so  decided  an 
alteration:  and  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
placing  it  to  the  account  of  disappointed  love. 
It  however  puzzled  her  very  much  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  its  object,  for  she  had  never  heard 
of  his  having  any  attachment,  and  had  observed 
no  signs  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Still  she  was 
very  positive  to  her  confidante  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  was  perpetually  wondering  who  could 
be  the  lady  that  would  not  be  delighted  to 
encourage  such  a  lover. 

Whilst  affording  her  confidence  so  liberally  to 
her  instructress,  it  was  evident  that  her  lady- 
ship expected  a  return  of  the  same  nature.  Her 
questions  were  very  numerous,  and  Miranda 
sometimes  not  only  found  great  difficulty  in 
answering  them,  but  they  put  her  to  consider- 
able pain.  Lady  Honoria  in  particular  appeared 
greatly  interested  in  her  friend's  domestic  his- 
tory; was  desirous  of  learning  all  she  could 
respecting  her  parents ;  seemed  delighted  with 
b3 
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the  traits  that  were  laid  before  her  of  Mrs. 
Howard;  but  could  not  disguise  her  astonish- 
ment when  she  found  her  friend  had  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  her  father,  and  had  never 
heard  her  mamma  mention  his  name. 

"  It  amazes  me,  certainly,"  she  observed,  with 
a  graver  air  than  was  usual  with  her;  "because 
you  know,  my  dear  Miss  Howard,  even  if  your 
papa  died  when  you  were  very  young,  your 
mamma  would  of  course  have  retained  some 
miniature  or  portrait  by  which  she  could  have 
made  you  acquainted  with  his  features ;  or  even 
if  such  had  never  been  preserved,  she  would 
naturally  at  some  time  or  other  speak  to  you 
concerning  him,  and  tell  you  what  sort  of 
gentleman  he  was." 

"  There  was  neither  portrait  nor  miniature  of 
him  in  the  cottage,"  replied  Miranda.  "  And 
mamma,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  never 
alluded  to  him  in  the  slightest  degree." 

"  Are  you  certain  that  your  mamma  was 
happy,  my  dear  Mi&s  Howard?"  asked  Lady 
Honoria,  kindly 
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"  When  engaged  with  me  in  any  occupation 
or  amusement,"  replied  her  companion,  *  she 
always  appeared  perfectly  happ}';  but  many 
times  I  have  come  suddenly  upon  her,  and 
have  found  her  apparently  in  the  deepest  grief; 
and  I  have  often  seen  her  in  so  melancholy  a 
mood,  that  I  could  not  get  her  to  attend  to  any- 
thing." 

Lady  Honoria  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Howard 
was  a  bad  man ;  there  could  be  no  other  reason 
for  his  widow  treating  his  memory  with  so  little 
attention.  This  conclusion,  however,  she  did 
not  think  proper  to  mention  to  her  friend. 
Indeed,  her  innate  goodness  of  heart  suggested 
to  her,  that  the  less  she  alluded  to  the  subject 
the  better;  she  therefore  turned  the  conversa- 
tion from  Miss  Howard's  family  to  her  friends. 

Here  she  found  more  entertainment ;  for  Mi- 
randa's reminiscences  of  the  society  in  which 
she  had  been  permitted  to  mingle,  were  re- 
markably lively  and  pleasing.  First  in  the 
group  was  the  amiable  vicar,  who,  however, 
was  no  stranger  to  Lady  Honoria,  as  the  doctor, 
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she  recollected,  had  several  times  been  invited 
to  dine  at  the  Castle. 

Then  came  Mr.  Possett,  to  whose  charac- 
teristics his  former  pupil  did  such  ample  justice, 
that  her  ladyship  vowed  she  would  have  him 
sent  for  to  the  Castle,  expressly  that  she  might 
make  his  acquaintance.  Miranda  next  described 
the  pleasant  scenes  she  had  enjoyed  at  the 
Swallow-field  barn,  and  the  earnest  hospitality 

she  had   met  with  at  the  neighbouring  farm- 
er o 

houses ;  not  forgetting  to  make  her  companion 
acquainted  with  the  most  amusing  peculiarities 
of  the  various  beaux  and  belles  she  had  there 
met  with. 

This  seemed  to  afford  Lady  Honoria  the 
most  lively  satisfaction ;  still,  from  her  manner, 
she  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  some  omis- 
sion. What  she  heard  was  very  amusing,  but 
she  was  not  so  interested  in  it  as  she  had 
expected  to  be. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Howard,"  she  said  at 
last,   after   a    few    moments'   reflection,  "  you 
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have  been  so  good  as  to  tell  me  all  about  your 
family,  and  about  your  friends,  but  surely  you 
have  something  else  to  tell  me,  that  is  even 
of  a  more  confidential  nature  than  anything 
you  have  said.  I  mean  something  like  what 
I  have  told  you  respecting  Frank  Willoughby 
and  me." 

"  Nay,  Lady  Honoria,"  replied  Miranda, 
laughingly,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  of 
the  kind  to  entertain  you  with,  or  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  afford  you  amusement." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
heard,"  exclaimed  her  ladyship.  "  What !  have 
you  never  seen  any  gentleman  who  has  paid 
such  particular  attentions  to  you  as  to  make 
you  take  notice  of  him  more  than  anybody 
else  ?" 

Miranda  hesitated  about  telling  her  pupil  her 
rencontre  with  Lord  Allan;  indeed,  she  pre- 
sently decided  that  it  was  not  a  proper  subject 
of  discourse  between  them. 

"  So,  you  wont  say?"  added  Lady  Hillsberry. 
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"  There  certainly  was  one  gentleman,"  said 
Miranda,  though  with  evident  reluctance, 
"  whose  attentions  were  more  grateful  to  me 
than  those  of  any  one  else." 

"  Let  me  hear  all  about  it,  my  dear  Miss 
Howard,"  cried  Lady  Honoria,  her  bright  face 
brightening  up  amazingly  from  its  recent  ex- 
pression of  disappointment.  "  I  want  to  know 
how  you  treated  him,  that  I  may  learn,  from 
your  example,  how  to  treat  Frank." 

Miranda  began  now  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  lesson  her  pupil  was  so  anxious  to 
receive ;  but  as  the  latter  would  not  be  denied, 
she  found  herself  forced  into  giving  it. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say,  Lady  Honoria," 
she  commenced ;  "  nor  do  I  think  you  are  likely 
to  profit  by  it  in  the  way  you  seem  to  antici- 
pate ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  listen, 
you  shall  hear  all  that  I  have  got  to  tell." 

"  O,  that  is  so  very  nice !"  exclaimed  her 
ladyship,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  personal  interest  to  her. 
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*  3Ir.  Alfred  Povvys  and  myself  have  not 
been  much  together,"  Miranda  commenced ; 
"  nor  has  he  at  any  time  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  attentions  to  me ;  nevertheless, 
I  have  been  able  to  see  in  him  so  many  good 
qualities,  and  I  know  him  to  be  so  just  and 
honourable,  that  I  have  always  experienced  a 
greater  degree  of  gratification  in  his  company 
than  I  have  found  in  that  of  any  other  gentle- 
man." 

"  It  is  exactly  the  case  with  me  and  Frank," 
observed  Lady  Honoria. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  felt 
some  degree  of  attachment  towards  me,  though 
I  must  acknowledge  that  he  never  told  me  so." 

"  This,  too,  is  exactly  the  case  between  me 
and  Frank — how  very  strange  !" 

"  It  unfortunately  happened  that,  before  we 
could  explain  our  feelings  to  each  other,  we 
were  separated ;  and  whether  we  shall  ever  see 
each  other  again,  is  more  than  I  can  say  with 
any  certainty." 
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"  How  very  provoking !  I  should  not  like 
anything  to  happen  that  would  separate  Frank 
and  me ;  but  then  I  have  been  so  used  to  him ; 
which  is  so  very  different,  my  dear  Miss  Howard, 
from  your  attachment  to  Mr.  Powys.  But  since 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  you,  have  you  never 
heard  from  him  ?" 

"  Mr.  Possett,  who  is  a  very  sincere  friend  of 
his,  hears  from  him  occasionally,  and  is  kind 
enough  to  forward  his  letters  to  me." 

Miranda  did  not  say  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  that  morning,  in  which  the  writer  an- 
nounced his  having  accepted  a  very  desirable 
engagement,  to  accompany  a  nobleman  who 
was  about  to  leave  England,  to  make  an  exten- 
sive tour  in  the  East ;  nor  did  she  think  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  a  certain  passage  therein, 
inquiring  after  herself,  in  such  terms  as  made 
her  young  heart  throb  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
that  was  quite  new  to  her. 

"  I  should  not  like  Frank  writing  to  anybody 
else,  and  not  to  me,  in  case  we  should  happen, 
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by  any  misfortune,  to  be  kept  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  But  as  yet  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  occasion  to  write,  nor  to  speak 
anything  particular,  for  we  have  always  gone  on 
in  the  same  quiet  way.  I  am  wonderfully  glad 
to  see  him  at  every  vacation,  and  he  is  equally 
delighted  to  see  me." 

"  Does  your  mamma  know  the  state  of  your 
feelings  respecting  Mr.  Willoughby  ? "  asked 
Miranda. 

"  Why  no,  I  don't  think  she  does  exactly," 
replied  Lady  Honoria.  "  The  fact  is,  that 
whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  she  is  so 
much  taken  up  with  my  particular  aversion,  the 
Rev.  Hector  Macgillicuddy,  that  she  seems 
never  to  have  time  to  look  very  scrutinizingly 
after  me." 

"  Surely,  Lady  Honoria,  your  mamma  must 
have  spoken  to  you  once  or  more  on  the  subject 
of  marriage,  and  of  her  grace's  wishes  as  to 
your  forming  a  suitable  alliance  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Howard,  you  are  quite 
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right ;  mamma  once  gave  me  a  long  lecture  on 
that  very  subject — 'a  suitable  alliance;'  and 
after  dilating  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the 
propriety,  and  wisdom,  and  advantage  of  marry- 
ing in  my  own  degree — that  is  to  say,  one  not 
beneath  mc  in  station — told  me  a  long  and  very 
dreadful  story  respecting  one  of  my  female 
relations,  who  had  ventured  to  neglect  these 
admirable  family  maxims,  had  married  a  man  of 
inferior  rank,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
had  been  miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

"  The  story  made  some  impression  upon  me, 
I  verily  believe ;  but  this  was  a  year  ago,  and  I 
have  forgot  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  only  re- 
member that  the  poor  lady  made  a  very  bad 
choice,  and  was  considered  to  have  acted  very 
badly  in  the  unfortunate  business.  But  I 
should  not  like  mamma  to  know  anything  about 
wfcat  I  have  told  you  respecting  Frank  and  me ; 
for  I  would  rather  not  have  a  second  edition  of 
that  story ;  which  would  infallibly  be  the  result, 
if  she  knew  that  I  had  ventured  to  speak  to 
you  about  Frank." 
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Miranda,  but  not  without  some  reluctance, 
gave  the  required  promise,  for  she  foresaw 
danger  in  this  partiality,  and  felt  that  she  was 
incurring  responsibility,  in  not  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  putting  a  stop  to  its  further  deve- 
lopment. She  trusted,  however,  that  as  Lady 
Ilonoria  would  shortly  be  removed  to  London, 
to  be  presented,  and  to  go  through  all  the 
gaieties  of  the  season,  some  intimacy  might 
arise,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing that  which  was  evidently  becoming  too 
secret  and  clandestine  to  be  quite  safe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SNOBSON   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

The  railway-mania  continued  to  rage  with 
great  fierceness.  Already  there  were  such  a 
vast  number  of  rail-roads  in  progress,  that  the 
calls  upon  the  shareholders  for  continuing  the 
works,  would  alone  have  absorbed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  existing  circulation,  as  to  threaten 
to  cause  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience  to 
legitimate  trade. 

Almost  every  week — nay,  almost  every  day, 
new  undertakings  were  announced  on  the 
largest  scale :  sometimes  more  than  one  having 
the  same  object,  and  the   claims  of  the   rival 
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lines  to  public  confidence  were  paraded  in  long 
advertisements  in  all  the  journals,  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  ordinary  space,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  advertisers ;  and  the  proprietors 
were  forced  to  enlarge  their  papers. 

Many  new  publications  of  this  nature  were 
now  started,  on  the  prospect  of  nourishing  by 
means  of  such  support :  besides  these,  there 
were  newspapers  brought  out  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  railway  intelligence; 
whilst  others  were  started  with  no  other  object 
than  to  print  railway  announcements.  This 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Press,  for  a  time 
blinded  some  journalists  to  the  immense  mischief 
they  were  the  means  of  diffusing ;  for  so  rapidly 
did  these  things  multiply,  that  one  scheme  was 
sure  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of  a  score. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  island  was  not 
large  enough  for  the  increasing  ambition  of 
railway  speculators:  indeed,  a  map  of  Great 
Britain,  showing  the  lines  commenced  and  sug- 
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gested,  appeared  so  crossed  and  cut,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  room  for  another  section. 

The  field  of  speculation  was  then  removed  to 
Ireland,  and  there  a  score  or  two  of  different 
gigantic  undertakings  were  started  almost  simul- 
taneously ;  one  or  two  being  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wants  and  exhaust  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Paddy,  poor  fellow,  took  the 
railway  fever,  as  naturally  as  he  takes  any 
other,  and  believed  that  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  because  in  a  short 
time,  a  steam-engine  could  take  him  in  any 
direction  forty  miles  an  hour;  forgetting  that 
when  the  line  should  be  completed,  he  had  not 
a  shilling  to  pay  his  fare,  and  his  journeying 
that  distance — even  if  he  could  afford  it — would 
only  be  with  the  sure  prospect  of  going  farther 
to  fare  worse. 

Other  speculators  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  shortly  the  papers  became  filled  with 
announcements  of  French  railways,  Italian  rail- 
ways,   Belgian    railways,     Prussian     railways, 
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Austrian  railways :  in  short,  railways  of  every 
country  in  which  there  existed  sufficient  traffic 
and  funds  to  afford  anything  like  a  prospect  of 
success  to  such  an  enterprise. 

In  "  the  good  old  times,"  England  was  the 
foremost  nation  in  the  world,  as  regarded  the 
facility  and  comfort  that  were  to  be  found  in 
travelling  from  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  to 
another.  Many  of  the  stage-coaches  were 
beautifully  horsed,  and  the  speed  averaged  ten 
miles  an  hour;  the  inns  on  the  road  were 
proverbs  of  cleanliness  and  comfort ;  and  there 
could  be  few  things  more  enjoyable  for  either 
insides  or  outsides,  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  borne  along  by  the  spanking  team 
before  them. 

The  position  of  the  coachman  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  such  dignity,  that  gentlemen  felt 
proud  of  the  privilege  of  mounting  the  box  and 
handling  "the  ribbons:"  indeed  this  style  of 
driving  became  so  fashionable,  that  "  a  four-in- 
hand  club"  was  established  in  the  metropolis, 
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for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  be  .amateur 
stage-coachmen ;  some  melancholy  vestiges  of 
which  may  still  occasionally  be  met  with,  in 
Hyde  Park  during  the  London  season. 

The  guard,  too,  was  not  without  his  admirers 
— especially  if  he  could  play  a  lively  air  on  the 
key  bugle  :  "  Drops  of  Brandy,"  on  a  cold  day ; 
or  "  Bright  Chanticleer  proclaims  the  Morn,"  in 
a  sporting  country.  Both  coachman  and  guard 
were  usually  models  of  sociality  and  civility — 
would  answer  no  end  of  questions  from  in- 
quisitive passengers,  and  kne  w  as  much  of  every 
mansion  or  church,  visible  from  the  road,  as  the 
County  History.  Their  cheerful  manner  and 
communicative  spirit  rarely  failed  to  produce 
a  suitable  acknowledgment  at  the  end  of  the 
journeys. 

Screws  of  both  sexes  they  may  sometimes 
have  met  with,  who  chose  to  consider  such 
liberality  "  quite  hoptional,"  but  these  were 
rare  instances ;  and  it  was  much  more  frequent 
to  see  the  rosy-faced  guardian  of  the  journey 
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taking  a  social  glass  at  the  roadside  inn  at  the 
expense  of  the  traveller,  and  the  two  parting 
well  pleased  with  each  other,  at  their  destina- 
tion. 

The  mail  coach  belonged  to  a  higher  class  of 
public  vehicles.  It  was  admirably  horsed,  and, 
on  the  average,  went  with  greater  speed  than 
the  stage ;  but  one  was  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  country — the  other  emanated 
from  private  enterprise.  The  scarlet  coats  of 
coachman  and  guard  can  scarcely  have  faded 
from  the  reader's  memory,  even  should  he  have 
forgotten  the  formidable  blunderbuss,  that  at 
one  time  always  lay  handy  near  the  seat  of  the 
latter  official,  when  highwaymen  were  not  quite 
obsolete,  and  the  new  police  had  no  visible 
existence. 

In  these  conveyances,  our  advantages  over 
foreigners  formed  a  frequent  theme  of  congratu- 
lation to  John  Bull.  If  he  had  ever  been  abroad, 
and  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  French  Diligence  with  the  English  Stage, 
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he  felt  a  proud  man  when  he  found  himself 
once  more  admiring  the  shining  harness,  the 
clean  vehicle,  and  the  well-matched,  well- 
groomed  team  of  the  popular  conveyance  of 
his  own  country. 

A  prospect  often  per  cent.,  however,  smothered 
patriotism :  the  English  speculator  gave  every 
Frenchman  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
his  rope  harness,  his  lumbering  vehicle,  and  his 
ragged  horses,  and  of  riding  with  the  same  ex- 
pedition, comfort,  and  economy,  as  John  Bull. 
The  establishment  of  railroads  in  both  coun- 
tries put  their  means  of  inland  conveyance  on 
the  same  footing.  The  advantages  so  long 
enjoyed  by  England  in  her  mail  and  stage 
coaches,  were  at  once  annihilated,  and  the  dis- 
comforts and  deficiencies  of  French  travelling 
ended  at  the  same  time. 

The  traveller  who  had  complained  of  "  the 
Diligence"  was  still  more  severe  against  foreign 
accommodations  on  the  road — wrhether  of  the 
hotel,  the  auberge,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
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inn  was  known ;  and  fervently  blessed  his  stars 
when  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  plea- 
sant chamber  of  the  pleasant  roadside  inn, 
surrounded  by  everything  clean  and  sweet, — 
waited  upon  by  the  smiling  landlady — enjoying 
wholesome  viands,  washed  down  with  the  finest 
possible  home-brewed ;  and  in  the  end  having 
only  to  pay  a  reasonable  bill. 

The  establishment  of  railways  in  England 
on  the  most  frequented  routes  has  ruined  nearly 
all  the  respectable  inns  and  posting-houses  that 
used  to  be  the  joy  of  the  traveller.  Instead  of, 
like  Falstaff,  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn,  if,  after 
being  hurried  past  all  the  places  so  closely 
associated  in  his  memory  with  scenes  of  true 
English  comfort,  he  were  permitted  to  move 
his  cramped  knees  out  of  the  ugly  vehicle 
in  which  he  had  unfortunately  taken  his  scat 
some  few  hours  before,  and  enter  that  first- 
cousin  to  a  gin  palace,  a  railway  tavern,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  refreshment, — after  urging 
his  way  through  a  noisy  crowd,  he  has  scarcely 
c  2 
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paid  twice  its  value  for  what  he  wants,  before 
the  clamour  of  a  bell  peals  through  the  apart- 
ment; he  attempts  to  swallow  what  he  has 
obtained  in  great  danger  of  suffocation,  and 
then  bustles  through  the  throng  to  regain  his 
seat,  in  equal  danger  of  being  trampled  to 
death. 

Such  were  the  changes  already  in  progress 
"on  the  road,"  and  those  who  had  produced 
them  seemed  desirous  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  should  have  their  locomotion  done  after 
the  same  pattern;  for  as  well  as  the  various 
enterprises  just  referred  to  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Ireland,  there  were  others  announced  for 
the  British  colonies — the  speculators  intending 
that  the  cold  regions  of  Canada  should  profit  in 
this  way  equally  with  the  hot  plains  of  India. 
No  matter  what  were  the  obstacles  to  such  an 
enterprise,  or  how  little  the  country  could  pay 
for  such  very  expensive  experiments;  companies 
were  started  —  millions  of  capital  were  to  be 
subscribed,  and  men  were  found  willing  to  have 
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their  names  put  forward  as  encouragers  of  the 
scheme,  and  to  risk  large  sums  of  money  in 
endeavouring  to  establish  it. 

The  multiplicity  of  these  expensive  enter- 
prisers, the  glaring  impossibility  of  one  quarter 
of  them  being  ever  made  to  pay  a  profit  to  the 
shareholders,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
mischief  which  the  mere  payment  of  the  calls 
would  create  throughout  the  commercial  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  raising  the 
estimated  capital  of  the  railways  then  in  the 
market,  when  it  was  found  greatly  to  exceed 
the  whole  available  wealth  of  the  nation,  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  public  writers. 

The  Times,  in  particular,  though  profiting 
more  largely  than  any  other  journal  by  the 
railway  movement,  put  forward  unanswerable 
arguments  to  prove  the  dangerous  character  of 
this  speculative  excitement ;  and  day  after  day 
continued  to  warn  the  country  of  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  those  who  had  been  influenced  by  it. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  effect  was  pro 
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duced  by  the  able  articles  that  continued  to 
appear  on  the  subject  in  the  leading  journal ; 
but  at  last  the  wiser  heads  of  the  commercial 
community  appreciated  the  facts  that  were  laid 
before  them ;  and  as  fresh  expositions  of  roguery 
and  fresh  appeals  to  common  sense  made  their 
appearance,  prudent  men  began  to  entertain 
misgivings;  many  sold  out,  others  commenced 
making  inquiries,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  railway  fever  had  reached  a  crisis. 

Finally,  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  such  measures  were 
brought  before  the  legislature  as  the  united 
wisdom  of  that  body  considered  were  the  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  greater  authority  in  the 
House,  on  railway  matters,  than  John  Snobson, 
Esq.,  the  honourable  member  for  Diddleton; 
and  as  several  other  railway  directors,  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  coadjutors,  had  contrived  to 
get  themselves  into  Parliament,  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  "  a  tail,"  which  might,  in  course 
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of  time,  have  proved  as  useful  to  him  as  was 
the  parliamentary  appendage  of  the  defunct 
Irish  agitator. 

Of  course  Mr.  Snobson's  name  was  sure  to 
be  in  the  majority  on  any  question  that  sup- 
ported his  interests — and  the  names  of  his 
friends  were  sure  to  be  on  the  same  side.  He 
had  opportunities,  too,  in  committee,  of  being 
extremely  useful  to  himself,  which  it  would  be 
doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasy of  this  remarkable  man,  to  imagine  he 
neglected.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  damage  any 
rival  speculation  that  was  likely  in  any  way  to 
affect  his  own,  whenever  he  could  do  so;  and  to 
all  "little  goes''  in  this  particular  mode  of 
making  money,  he  always  evinced  the  most 
thorough-going  straight-forward  aversion. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that 
when  ministers  brought  forward  measures  for 
checking  the  multiplicity  of  railroads,  Snobson 
gave  a  cheerful  vote  in  their  favour,  as  he  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  quietly  disposing  of  a 
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good  deal  of  opposition — but  when  they  sought 
to  have  those  railroads  that  were  already  esta- 
blished, so  managed  as  to  secure  to  the  public 
trustworthy  information  respecting  the  state  of 
their  investment,  Snobson  and  his  brother  di- 
rectors, like  one  man,  denounced  such  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  private  property, 
and,  honest  men  that  they  were,  were  exces- 
sively indignant  at  such  a  dishonourable  sug- 
gestion. 

Ministers  succeeded  in  putting  a  quietus  on 
bubble  schemes,  and  made  arrangements  for 
companies  to  dissolve  that  could  not  proceed 
with  any  chance  of  success;  but  they  could  not 
enforce  a  proper  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
isting railroads,  so  that  the  latter  were  enabled  to 
go  on  increasing  their  capital,  multiplying  their 
branches,  and  doubling  their  shares,  without 
the  slightest  control  from  any  superior  power — 
indeed,  thanks  to  a  liberal  distribution  of  rail- 
way scrip,  such  extraordinary  powers  were 
granted   to  some  of  the  great  companies,  that 
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the  rights  of  private  property  were  entirely 
disregarded  whenever  it  became  the  interests  of 
the  company  to  invade  them. 

That  "  a  man's  house  is  his  castle"  was  fre- 
quently proved  a  fallacy.  If  his  house  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  projected  line,  it  was  destroyed 
with  the  slightest  possible  ceremony — private 
grounds  were  not  more  respected — they  were 
made  public  as  soon  as  the  engineer  reported 
that  it  was  necessary  to  meddle  with  them — the 
favourite  conservatory  was  levelled  to  the 
ground;  the  dearly-prized  flower-garden  was 
buried  under  an  embankment;  even  spots  that 
human  memory  held  sacred  were  cut  through, 
or  built  over,  or  in  other  ways  disfigured  and 
dishonoured  so  completely,  that  no  vestige  of 
their  former  holiness  remained. 

But  Snobson  was  indefatigable  in  his  parlia- 
mentary character  in  aiding  and  assisting  his 
speculating  character,  and  the  reputation  he 
brought  with  him  in  the  House  was  so  great, 
that  by  its  influence  he  was  permitted  to  do 
c3 
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very  much  as  he  liked  with  the  laws  and  by- 
laws of  his  own  gigantic  enterprises. 

Such  was  the  honourable  member  for  Diddle- 
ton,  in  the  House.  All  this  time  no'man  was 
more  courted  by  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  and  no  man  more  looked  up  to 
by  the  leading  capitalists.  A  brilliant  career 
seemed  to  lay  open  before  him — he  might  have 
looked  forward  to  the  reputation  of  the  Napo- 
leon of  speculators,  so  extensive  were  his  re- 
sources and  so  marvellous  his  success. 

There  was  one  precautionary  measure  upon 
which  Parliament  had  insisted,  the  results  of 
which  startled  the  entire  community.  This  was 
the  registering  the  names  of  the  shareholders, 
with  the  amount  of  shares  which  each  was 
worth,  according  to  the  ordinary  computation. 
This  caused  the  whole  railroad  proprietary  to 
come  before  the  public  in  their  true  characters, 
and  an  amazing  revelation  it  was. 

It  appeared  that  very  ordinary  people  were 
extraordinarily  rich.     It  was  not  at  all  a  sin- 
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gular  occurrence  to  see  the  name  of  a  small 
tradesman  put  down  as  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Persons  known  to  have  only  a  very 
limited  income,  were  found  to  possess  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  apparently  a  small  sum  to  be  owned 
by  any  one  in  a  railway  holding  a  less  impor- 
tant post  than  that  of  secretary ;  whilst  half  a 
million  was  thought  a  moderate  possession  for 
a  director.  The  chairman  might  boast  a  million 
or  something  very  near  it. 

At  least,  all  chairmen,  except  one.  Snobson 
soared  above  his  brethren  of  the  rail,  as  the 
South  American  mountains  tower  above  their 
European  cousins.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Great  Diddleton,  and  of  half  a  dozen 
other  companies.  The  name  of  John  Snobson, 
Esq.,  was  put  down  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as 
owning  railway  shares  at  the  estimated  value  of 
three  millioits  and  a  half. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SNOBSON  FEATHERING   HIS   NEST. 

The  police  reports  occasionally  furnish  the 
readers  of  newspapers  with  the  result  of  a 
capture,  by  the  police,  of  a  party  of  gamblers, 
seized  in  one  of  those  temples  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  blind  goddess,  technically  called 
"  Hells ;"  but  the  greatest  gambling  establish- 
ment in  London  has  been  overlooked.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  this  place  more  absolute  gambling  is  going 
on  every  week,  than  all  St.  James's  could 
furnish  in  a  year.  The  very  principle  of  most 
of  the  transactions  that  take  place  there,  is  quite 
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as  much  founded  on  a  calculation  of  chances,  as 
any  game  of  hazard.  Indeed,  what  are  called 
"  time-bargains,"  constitute  pure  gaming,  exactly 
such  as  is  exhibited  on  backing  a  horse,  or  in 
betting  upon  a  card. 

As  in  the  west-end  "  Clubs,"  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  among  the  players  with  stocks 
wTill  be  found  quite  as  large  a  body  of  black- 
legs as  may  be  seen  at  rouge-et-noir,  roulette, 
or  chicken-hazard;  who,  under  the  name  of 
"  bears,"  or  "  bulls,"  have  recourse,  without 
scruple,  to  any  kind  of  dodge  which  offers  them 
an  unfair  advantage.  Speculating  for  "  a  fall," 
or  speculating  for  "a  rise,"  is  only  another 
version  of  "  under  seven  or  over  seven !  "  and, 
from  the  extent  of  questionable  transactions 
which  stock-jobbing  is  heir  to,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  Stock  Exchange  deserves 
to  be  considered  the  "  Crockford's"  of  the 
east. 

In  the  great  mass  of  the  mercantile  body,  the 
species  of  gambling  which  goes  under  the  name 
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of  "  speculation,"  has  become  a  most  dangerous 
passion,  often  leading  men  entirely  out  of  their 
proper  circle,  to  things  in  which  they  have  only 
the  most  limited  knowledge.  Among  the 
numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  was  one  that 
took  place  many  years  ago,  when  a  London 
bookseller  made  an  immense  speculation  in 
hops ;  and  a  bitter  investment  it  proved  to  him, 
for  it  led  him  to  the  "  Gazette." 

Another  occurred  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Chinese  war,  when  a  long-established  firm  in 
the  iron  trade,  in  the  west  of  England,  believed 
to  possess  immense  wealth,  thought  proper  to 
indulge  in  an  enormous  speculation  in  tea,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  declared  bankrupt. 
This  reckless  tendency  to  stake  all  they  are 
worth  upon  a  cast,  that  unfortunately  exists  to 
so  great  an  extent  in  the  trading  community, 
has  no  doubt  called  into  action  the  innumer- 
able schemes  for  realizing  prodigious  profits,  that 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  under  their  patronage. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  men 
engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  of  commerce, 
who  are  satisfied  with  carrying  on  their  business 
in  a  legitimate  way,  with  a  moderate  profit  on 
the  capital  invested  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  men  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  fair  pursuits  of  trade,  the  honest 
man  rarely  thrives,  whilst  the  rogue  is  pretty 
sure  to  prosper.  The  latter  either  embarks  in 
speculations  of  a  hazardous  character,  or  carries 
on  his  trade  with  an  entire  absence  of  everything 
like  principle. 

We  know  that  the  flour  which  leaves  the 
miller,  before  it  comes  to  the  consumer  in  the 
shape  of  bread,  is  often  adulterated  with  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  per  cent,  of  noxious 
ingredients;  we  know  that  the  brewer  sells  a 
tolerably  wholesome  beverage,  which,  before  it 
is  retailed  to  the  public,  is  reduced  and  "  doc- 
tored" into  a  nauseous  compound  of  filthy  drugs, 
in  which  few  stomachs  can  indulge  with  im- 
punity. 
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We  know,  also,  that  the  milk  that  forms  so 
important  a  portion  of  our  ordinary  diet  is  so 
rarely  the  produce  of  the  cow,  that  "the  genuine 
article"  is  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  as  if  we 
were  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  "  the  milky  way," 
instead  of  from  that  manufactory  of  sheep's 
brains,  arrow-root,  arnotto,  and  chalk-and-water, 
in  the  vernacular  styled  "  a  dairy." 

We  know,  also,  of  various  other  wholesale 
adulterations  of  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
by  which  these  "black-legs"  in  business  wholly 
cheat  and  half  poison  their  fellow-men;  and 
where  such  practices  cannot  be  resorted  to, 
from  the  nature  of  the  goods  in  which  they 
deal,  we  know  that  they  have  recourse  to  short 
measures  and  short  weights,  and  are  not  at  all 
scrupulous  in  inserting,  in  a  running  account 
with  a  customer,  items  which  the  customer 
never  dreamt  of  ordering. 

There  are  other  tricks  of  trade,  equally  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer,  and  equally  indefen- 
sible, that  are  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence. 
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They  take  the  shape  of  delusive  advertisements, 
fictitious  announcements,  and  false  representa- 
tions, by  which  inferior  or  worthless  goods  are 
forced  into  a  market.  It  is  not  the  quack  medi- 
cine-vender only,  who,  by  such  means,  imposes 
on  public  credulity,  or  the  getter-up  of 
"awful  sacrifices,"  or  the  chaunter  of  a  broken- 
winded  horse,  or  the  projector  of  a  sale  by 
auction,  "  removed  from  Park-lane ;"  there  are 
thousands  of  such  impositions  springing  up 
every  day,  in  London  alone.  They  are  the 
regular  resource  of  the  black-legs  of  trade,  and 
their  name  is  Legion. 

It  is  a  grievous  thing,  certainly,  to  know  that 
fraud  and  chicanery  are  so  rife  amongst  us ;  it 
is  more  lamentable  to  know  that  such  qualities 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class.  The 
same  greediness  of  gain  is  not  unfrequently 
found  influencing  persons  from  whom  we  ex- 
pected better  things.  Great  speculators  are 
often  under  great  temptations ;  and  when  there 
appears  a  prospect  of  their  obtaining  a  good 
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profit,  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  principle,  it  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  every  ves- 
tige of  principle  disappear. 

John  Snobson  had  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  uniform  success  of 
his  transactions  at  last  made  him  over  confident. 
The  whole  commercial  world  seemed  at  his 
footstool,  acknowledging  him  as  their  sovereign; 
and  as  he  had  heard  that  kings  could  do  no 
wrong,  it  suggested  to  him  his  own  infallibility. 
A  great  deal  of  money  passed  through  his  hands ; 
if  some  stuck  by  the  way,  it  was  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected.  There  was  another  argu- 
ment that  appeared  to  have  equal  influence 
with  him :  the  different  railroads  in  which  he 
was  interested  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
for  this  he  felt  satisfied  he  ought  to  be  well 
paid ;  and  if  an  opportunity  occurred,  or  even 
if  he  could  create  an  opportunity,  for  paying 
himself,  there  surely  could  exist  no  possible 
reason  why  he  should  refrain  from  doing  so. 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  put  this  query 
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to  either  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  those  com- 
panies of  which  he  was  chairman,  but  as  he 
himself  always  constituted  a  quorum,  and,  in 
short,  as  he  in  his  own  person  was  invariably 
the  acting  board,  he  might  have  done  so  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  being  left  in  a  minority. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  feathering  his  nest;  and  there  are 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  not 
very  particular  as  to  who  he  plucked  during  the 
process. 

A  slight  sketch  of  his  business  proceedings 
at  this  time  will  give  the  reader  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  his  peculiar  method  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  railways  and  of  his  own,  by 
the  same  transaction. 

Mr.  Snobson  about  this  time  was  so  much 
ran  after,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  wait- 
ing-room, in  which  all  who  sought  him  on  busi- 
ness were  obliged  to  wait  his  leisure  in  turn ; 
and  in  general  the  room  was  pretty  tolerably 
crowded,  and  many   persons  were  enabled  to 
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obtain,  during  their  prolonged  stay,  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  the  great  railway  map  of 
England  that  hung  against  the  wall,  which  ought 
to  have  made  them  familiar  with  every  portion 
of  it. 

By  way  of  an  interesting  variety  there  was  a 
Railway  Almanack  in  a  frame,  from  which  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  might  be  gathered; 
and  also  several  railway  tables,  such  as  are  kept 
at  the  principal  railway  stations,  where  every- 
thing relating  to  fares,  times,  and  places,  on 
any  particular  line,  might  easily  be  found  out 
by  persons  having  so  much  leisure  for  the  dis- 
covery as  the  majority  of  the  persons  in  Mr. 
Snobson's  waiting-room  appeared  to  have. 

Lastly,  there  was  an  engraving  of  the  great 
man,  in  his  robes  of  office,  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
Diddleton ;  and  all  who  came  to  solicit  favours 
invariably  paid  their  respects  to  it  for  a  consi- 
derable period  before  they  were  permitted  to 
inspect  the  original. 

A  singularly  mixed  society  might  generally 
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be  met  with,  waiting  as  patiently  as  they  could 
for  their  names  to  be  called  ;  so  patient,  indeed, 
were  many,  that  when  they  heard  persons  of 
more  consideration  than  themselves,  who  had 
but  just  arrived,  summoned  before  them,  who 
had  been  waiting  at  least  a  couple  of  hours,  they 
made  no  complaint — they  only  looked  more 
intently  on  the  railway-map ;  seemed  to  study 
with  a  greater  relish  the  railway  tables  and  the 
Railway  Almanack ;  and  gazed  with  more  in- 
tense admiration  upon  the  lord  mayor  in  his 
robes.     They  were  applicants  for  employment. 

Others  in  the  group  were  contractors,  head- 
clerks  of  departments,  manufacturers,  agents  for 
capitalists  desiring  to  invest  in  the  popular  spe- 
culation, secretaries  of  the  great  companies  of 
which  Mr.  Snobson  was  chairman,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  subordinates  to  whom  the  smile 
of  the  great  man  was  a  golden  sunshine.  Some 
brought  account-books,  some  brought  bags  of 
papers,  some  statements,  estimates,  specifica- 
tions, and  reports ;  the  rest,  if  they  brought  a 
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letter  of  recommendation,  considered  that  they 
were  very  well  provided. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  amongst 
those  who  were  communicative.  In  general  it 
was  illustrative,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  the 
one  all-engrossing  subject,  "railways;"  for  it 
either  took  the  shape  of  a  frightful  accident 
by  a  collision  of  trains — a  terrible  riot  amongst 
the  navvies — a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  iron- 
rails — the  progress  of  such  and  such  a  new  line 
— the  state  of  the  share-market — the  prospect 
of  an  amalgamation  of  certain  companies,  or  the 
announcement  of  an  increase  of  shares;  and 
fifty  other  things  equally  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  those  who  were  talking  about  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  very  animated  conversa- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Wigsby  was  called,  on 
hearing  which  that,  gentleman  darted  out  of  the 
throng  with  a  very  full  blue  bag  in  his  hand, 
and  nearly  upset  two  civil  engineers  and  an 
architect,  who  were  so  intently  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge, 
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as  to  have  forgotten  that  they  had  placed  them- 
selves exactly  before  the  inner  door. 

The  reader  must  be  content  to  follow  Mr. 
Wigsby  in  his  rapid  progress  into  a  capacious 
room,  in  which  there  were  at  least  three  large 
tables  covered  with  papers  of  all  kinds,  and  port- 
folios labelled,  and  books  of  a  particular  busi- 
ness-like character.  »Over  the  mantel-piece  was 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Snobson,  taken  the  first  year 
she  was  lady  mayoress,  in  which  the  artist  had 
evidently  done  full  justice  to  her  jewels,  and 
had  at  least  made  a  very  striking  likeness  of  her 
dress.  Opposite  was  Mr.  Snobson ;  the  picture 
from  which  had  been  taken  the  engraving  in  the 
waiting  room. 

Considering  that  they  were  specimens  of 
provincial  art — and,  moreover,  of  art  at  Did- 
dleton,  they  did  the  painter  great  credit.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  was  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Snobson,  out  of  all  doubt  from  the  same  easel. 
The  painter  appeared  to  have  been  instructed 
by  the  mamma  as  to  the  excellent  prospects  of 
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his  sitter,  which  probably  caused  him  to  make 
his  background  more  picturesque  than  his  sub- 
ject. This  production  had  figured  at  the  Did- 
dleton  exhibition  as  "  the  portrait  of  a  young 
lady ;"  but,  excepting  the  aforesaid  background, 
it  strongly  reminded  the  spectator  of  those 
specimens  of  high  art  which  are  found  deco- 
rating the  front  of  a  caravan,  where  some  re- 
markably fat  girl  is  announced — 

"  TO  BE  SEEN  ALIVE." 

Sitting  in  a  comfortable  easy  chair,  before  one 
of  the  large  tables,  with  a  waste-basket  beside 
him,  full  of  fragments  of  letters  and  envelopes, 
was  John  Snobson,  in  the  very  finest  state  of 
preservation.  Nothing  could  be  more  clear, 
judging  by  his  appearance,  than  that  everything 
was  going  well  with  him — ay,  marvellously  well 
— his  particularly  broad  countenance  looked  so 
particularly  prosperous ;  and  his  double-breasted 
velvet  waistcoat  might  have  satisfied  any  one  at 
a  glance,  that  all  was  perfectly  safe  within. 
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"  Now,  Wigsby  !  I  haven't  a  moment  to  spare. 
Let's  to  business,  at  once !"  exclaimed  the  great 
man,  as  he  cut  short  the  compliments  of  the 
obsequious  lawyer,  as  he  motioned  him  and  his 
blue  bag  to  a  chair  near  him.  "Have  you 
bought  the  Fieldsborough  estate  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  here  are  the  title-deeds,"  replied 
Mr.  Wigsby,  with  prodigious  alacrity,  producing 
some  sheets  of  parchment.  "I  was  monstrous 
afraid,  sir,  that  the  vender  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  lines  of  the  two  railways  must 
pass  through  it,  and  would  have  raised  his  price ; 
but  fortunately  for  us  he  knew  nothing  about 
either  of  them,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  completing  one  of  the  very  best 
bargains  as  an  investment  in  land,  that  ever 
came  under  my  observation." 

"  Why,  it  certainly  is  not  dear,  Wigsby," 
was  the  cautious  reply  of  the  capitalist.  Mr. 
Snobson  spoke  truth  then,  if  he  ever  did  so  in 
his  life ;  for  not  only  had  he  managed  to  get 
the  Fieldsborough  estate  very  much  below  its 
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estimated  value,  but  had  contrived  that  two 
railways,  of  which  he  was  uncontrolled  manager, 
should  run  through  it,  whereupon  he  had 
claimed  compensation  for  himself  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  not  having 
the  most  remote  idea  of  offering  to  himself  any 
opposition,  he  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
putting  that  sum  into  his  pocket. 

"  Of  course  you  have  taken  proper  precau- 
tions in  satisfying  yourself  that  the  vender  had  a 
good  title  !"  observed  the  great  man,  as  he  cast 
his  eye  over  the  parchment. 

"  There  is  not  a  better  title  in  England,  sir. 
I  thought  proper  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  sir,  and  he  said  nothing  could  be  better." 

"  Very  good.  Now  what  about  the  affair  of 
the  docks?" 

"  O  that  will  be  managed,  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  with  very  little  difficulty.  I  saw  the 
solicitor  to  the  company,  and  contrived  to 
smoothe  matters  with  him,  so  as  to  make  the 
arrangement  easy." 
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"  Very  good,  Wigsby.'* 

It  was  very  gocd — at  least,  so  far  as  the 
speaker  was  concerned — for  he  had  been  spe- 
culating in  the  creation  of  new  docks  for  a 
certain  port  on  the  coast,  and  by  the  authority 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  he  had  contrived  to  put  in  his 
pocket  something  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

••  Then,  sir,  there's  the  affair  of  the  surplus 
shares,  in  the  Oldcastle  and  Harborongh 
Line." 

'•True,  Wigsby:  how  does  it  stand?"' 

Mr.  Wigsby  went  into  details,  at  the  end  of 
which,  Mr.  Snobson  appeared  perfectly  satisfied. 
He  ought  to  have  been  so.  These  surplus 
shares  were  worth  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
and  cost  him  nothing.  Other  shares  were 
mentioned  in  other  lines,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  issued  to  himself,  and  the  profit  of  which 
he  had  contrived  to  come  exclusively  to  himself; 
they  amounted  in  all  to  somewhere  about  the 
d2 
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small  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

"Very  good,  Wigsby,"  exclaimed  the  favourite 
of  fortune,  as  the  Diddleton  lawyer  concluded 
the  last  of  these  highly  satisfactory  transac- 
tions. 

"  I  cannot  say  anything  more  to  you  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  have  many  persons  to  see.  Good 
morning,  Wigsby.     John,  send  in  Mr.  Forge." 

Mr.  Wigsby  took  his  leave  and  his  blue  bag, 
with  a  display  of  obsequiousness  similar  to  that 
which  had  distinguished  his  entrance.  Mr. 
Forge  then  made  his  appearance.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  this  eminent  iron-founder  was  not 
in  good  spirits.  He  looked  very  much  as  if  his 
best  customer  had  become  bankrupt,  and  was 
not  expected  to  pay  three  farthings  in  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Snobson  received  his  friend  with  greater 
cordiality  than  he  had  exhibited  to  Wigsby.  He 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  bade  him  be 
seated,  inquired  in  the  kindest  manner  after  his 
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wife  and  family,  and  then  insinuated  a  wish  to 
know  what  made  him  appear  so  out  of  sorts. 

"  There's  nothing  doing,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  melancholy  aspect,  worthy  of  a  mute 
standing  on  a  door-step.  u  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  turn  off  a  hundred  more  hands,  and  if  things 
goes  on  in  this  miserable  way  much  longer,  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  be  forced  to  close  the  works." 

"  What  in  the  world  can  be  the  matter,  my 
dear  sir?"  inquired  the  great  man,  with  a  vast 
assumption  of  sympathy. 

"  Iron's  fallen  again,  sir,"  said  his  friend,  with 
a  dismal  shake  of  the  head.  "  It's  never  been 
so  low  since  railways  was  first  started." 

"  Dear  me,  how  shocking !  Is  it  likely  to  be 
any  lower  ?"  Mr.  Snobson  inquired,  with  more 
eagerness. 

"  No,  sir.     It's  as  low  as  it  can  be." 

"  Humph.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  rise 
just  at  present?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  there  must  be  one  very  shortly —  that 
is  our  only  hope ;  and  we  as  deals  so  largely  in 
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the  trade,  know  very  well  that  when  iron  once 
begins  to  move,  it  must  rise  considerable." 

"  Iron  rails  could  be  purchased  at  a  very  low 
figure  just  now,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  As  we  are  so  slack,  we  can  let  you  have 
any  quantity  you  like  at  seven  pounds  per  ton." 

Mr.  Snobson  inquired,  if  a  large  order  were 
given,  whether  there  would  not  be  some  abate- 
ment. The  iron-master  hesitated;  but  when 
his  friend  averred  that  it  was  solely  his  own 
speculation,  entered  into  expressly  to  serve  him, 
and  might  possibly  be  attended  with  very  heavy 
loss,  Mr.  Forge  agreed  to  a  lower  price:  an 
arrangement  was  at  once  entered  into  between 
the  two,  and  the  contract  written  and  signed, 
for  an  immense  supply  of  iron  rails  immediately. 

Mr.  Forge  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  thank- 
fulness, and  with  a  countenance  extremely  im- 
proved, went  his  way. 

Mr.  Snobson  lost  not  a  minute  in  making  an 
entry  as  having  sold  this  quantity  of  iron  rails 
to  one  of  the  companies  of  which  he  was  chair- 
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man,  at  exactly  double  the  price  at  which  he 
had  just  bought  them  ;  by  this  arrangement 
putting  in  his  pocket  at  least  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

Mr.  Snobson  now  made  a  hasty  calculation 
of  what  would  be  his  gains  from  the  various 
transactions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  gave 
audience  to  the  rest  of  his  visitors  with  a  degree 
of  urbanity  that  was  extremely  refreshing  to  the 
recipients.  The  proceedings  of  the  secretaries 
were  approved  of;  the  subordinates  went  away 
without  a  snubbing;  nearly  all  the  applicants 
obtained  promises  of  being  borne  in  mind  when 
an  opportunity  for  serving  them  occurred  ;  and 
one  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  an  appointment  as 
stoker,  at  twenty  shillings  a  week,  in  place  of  a 
man  who  had  been  killed  by  an  engine  running 
off  the  line — a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  com- 
pany's stokers  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE     GREAT     RACE. 


It  was  the  day  of  the  Diddleton  races — a  day 
always  of  great  account  in  the  almanack  of  the 
turf.  There  was  usually  first-rate  racing  on  the 
Diddleton  course ;  and  as  the  stakes  were  often 
considerable,  the  finest  horses  in  the  country 
were  entered  to  run  for  them.  The  sight,  too, 
was  invariably  attended  by  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  in  the  county ;  and  as  it  was  a  fete  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  manufacturing 
artisan  and  the  agricultural  labourer  contrived 
to  obtain  a  holiday,  and  often  trudged  many 
miles  to  enjoy  it. 
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The  Diddleton  race  week  was  invariably  a 
week  of  much  activity  to  the  Duke  of  Ax- 
minster.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  his 
grace  was  a  great  patron  of  the  turf,  and 
generally  had  three  or  four  first-rate  horses 
brought  by  his  trainers,  to  compete  for  the  more 
valuable  stakes.  On  this  occasion  he  was  pro- 
vided with  his  usual  lot — likely-looking  racers 
all  of  them ;  but  of  one  in  particular  he  enter- 
tained the  most  sanguine  anticipations. 

"  The  Cid,"  assuredly,  had  many  good  points. 
It  seemed  that  his  owner  regarded  them  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration;  for  he  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  "  the  favourite"  for 
the  next  race,  and  therefore  backed  him  with 
such  disregard  of  risk,  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  every  sporting  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  dint  of  the  customary  means  for  push- 
ing a  horse  forward,  "  the  Cid"  shortly  rose  in 
public  estimation,  and  the  night  before  the  race 
he  was  quoted  at  five  to  one,  and  freely  taken. 
The  results  of  a  trial  in  which  he  had  behaved 
D  3 
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very  well,  got  wind,  and  he  rose  to  seven  to 
four,  which  was  offered  and  taken  several  times 
over. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  duke's  confidence 
in  this  horse.  He  had  been  told  by  one  whom 
he  had  long  considered  an  infallible  authority 
in  such  matters,  that  the  capabilities  of  "  the 
Cid"  were  of  a  most  surprising  nature;  and 
having  witnessed  one  or  two  of  his  private  per- 
formances, his  grace  easily  satisfied  his  judg- 
ment that  he  would  prove  the  crack  horse  of  his 
year.  Here  he  thought  was  an  admirable  op- 
portunity to  gain  back  the  numerous  heavy 
sums  he  had  lost  at  horse-racing.  On  this 
account  it  was  that  he  betted  so  freely;  and 
such  was  his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
that  every  time  he  registered  a  bet,  he  felt  that 
he  was  recovering  a  portion  of  the  very  large 
sum  he  had  lost  in  that  great  Bog  of  Allan — 
"  the  Turf." 

His  grace  was  occupied  continually  with  his 
trainer,  stud -groom,  and  jockeys :  all  of  whom 
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appeared  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  duke's  horse. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  were  in  an  open 
carriage  on  the  race-course,  while  Lord  Hills- 
berry,  still  looking  dull  and  depressed,  was  with 
his  friend  Willoughby,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
course.  The  young  squire  was  full  of  spirits — 
the  only  trouble  apparently  on  his  mind  being 
that  he  might  meet  with  in  getting  back  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  ladies  of  his  party. 

i(  Come  Hillsberry,  let  us  return,"  he  said, 
persuasively.  "  Here  is  nothing  to  interest  us 
in  any  way." 

"  There  is  nothing  here  that  distresses  me," 
observed  the  young  marquis,  moodily. 

"  But  surely  there  can  be  nothing  to  distress 
you  in  the  society  of  your  mother  and  sister  ?  " 
inquired  his  friend. 

"Everything,"  replied  the  other. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear 
Arthur,  to  talk  so  strangely  ?"  exclaimed  young 
Willoughby.     "  You  are  really  getting  incom- 
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prehensible.  With  such  a  mother,  and  such  a 
sister,  you  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  men 
living." 

"  It  is  because  they  are  so  estimable,  that  I 
feel  such  deep  concern  on  their  account." 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  explain  yourself." 
"  I  have  lately,  no  matter  how,  obtained  in- 
telligence of  the  most  saddening  nature.    I  have 
discovered  that  our  family  is  in  a  position  of  such 
intolerable  pecuniary  distress,  as  to  possess  n  o- 
thing  which  they  can  really  call  their  own.  Neither 
my  mother  nor  my  sister  knows  anything  about 
this;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel  when  I 
consider  the  inconvenience  they  may  soon  be 
obliged   to    endure,   without   having   had   the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  impending  calamity." 
"You  surprise  me!"  exclaimed  Frank  Wil- 
loughby,  looking   very    much  concerned.     "  I 
certainly  have  heard  of  the  duke's  embarrass- 
ments ;  indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  father 
questioned  me    about   them;    for   no  one  can 
take  a  more  genuine  interest  in  the  affairs  of  your 
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family,  than  he  does;  and  finding  I  knew 
nothing,  he  informed  me  of  rumours  that  had 
reached  him,  which  filled  me  with  the  deepest 
anxiety.  I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  you,  my 
dear  Arthur,  but  it  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  I 
deferred  entering  upon  it  till  some  favourable 
opportunity  occurred.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
assure  you  of  my  father's  best  services  being 
forthcoming  when  wanted,  ill  any  way  that  can 
be  available  ;  as  for  what  /could  do, — if  my  life 
could  be  of  service  to  you,  or  any  one  belonging 
to  you,  I  would  freely  give  it  this  moment." 

"I  know  it,  my  dear  Frank,"  replied  his 
friend,  grasping  his  hand  affectionately — "you 
have  always  been  the  truest,  and  best,  and 
kindest  of  created  beings.  But  I  am  afraid  the  evil 
is  too  great  for  any  remedy  in  the  power  of  your 
estimable  father  or  any  of  our  friends.  I  have  con- 
trived to  have  a  confidential  conversation  with  an 
agent  of  my  father's,  living  here  at  Diddleton,  of 
the  name  ofWigsby,  and  from  him  I  have  learnt 
more  than  enough  to  realize  my  worst  fore- 
bodings." 
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"  Should  it  come  to  the  worst,"  said  Frank, 
soothingly,  "  your  family  need  only  go  abroad 
for  a  few  years.  So  large  a  property,  with  a 
little  careful  nursing,  cannot  fail  to  pay  almost 
any  demands  upon  it." 

"  Such  an  expectation  can  never  be  realized," 
replied  Lord  Hillsberry,  with  increased  despon- 
dency. Here  he  mentioned  his  having  cut  oft' 
the  entail,  of  which  Wigsby  had  assured  him, 
sooner  or  later,  the  creditors  would  take  advan- 
tage, unless  their  claims  were  satisfied  in  the 
usual  way.  The  two  young  men  conversed  so 
earnestly ;  the  marquis  being  so  absorbed  in  the 
consideration  of  the  gloomy  state  of  his  affairs, 
and  young  Willoughby  being  so  shocked  by 
finding  matters  so  much  worse  than  he  had 
anticipated,  that  one  or  two  races  were  run 
without  their  heeding  anything  about  them. 

Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  felt  the 
most  concerned.  Frank  thought  of  the  duchess 
and  her  daughter,  and  how  they  would  suffer 
under  the  unexpected  pressure  of  so  prodigious 
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a  reverse  as  seemed  impending.  The  question 
eagerly  presented  itself  to  him,  whether  he 
could  not  save  one  at  least  of  his  amiable 
friends  from  annoyance,  and  his  heart  beat  with 
a  strange  increase  of  pulsation  at  the  suggestion. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  not  now  allude 
to  such  a  subject;  but  it  had  taken  such  com- 
plete possession  of  his  mind,  that  it  was  only 
by  putting  great  restraint  upon  himself  that  he 
managed  to  continue  the  conversation. 

He  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  astonish- 
ment of  the  duke's  conduct  in  allowing  his 
son  to  affix  his  name  to  a  document  which 
must  ultimately  beggar  himself;  but  the  mar- 
quis strove  to  exonerate  his  father — though 
certainly  with  very  little  success.  After,  how- 
ever, discussing  these  unpleasant  matters  with- 
out coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  they 
fell  to  a  most  earnest  consideration  of  the 
forthcoming  race,— for  it  was  well  known  to  both, 
that  the  duke  had  a  very  large  sum  pending  on 
the   result;  but  thev  were  not  aware  that  his 
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grace  had  betted  on  his  horse  to  one  quarter 
the  amount  he  had. 

Lord  Hillsberry  did  not  appear  very  sanguine. 
He  had  consulted  one  of  the  most  knowing  men 
on  the  turf,  who  had  not  given  him  great  hopes 
of  success,  though  he  confessed  that  the  horse 
was  the  best  the  duke  had  had  for  many  years. 
Young  Willoughby,  however,  seemed  to  think 
differently  ;  whether  to  encourage  his  friend,  or 
whether  he  really  thought  well  of"  the  Cid,"  he 
spoke  warmly  of  the  result  of  the  trial,  which  he 
had  himself  witnessed,  and  of  its  effects  upon  two 
or  three  of  his  acquaintances,  who  were  capital 
judges  of  the  merits  of  a  racer. 

The  fact  was,  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  even  in  the  Jockey  Club,  respecting 
"  the  Cid ;"  one  party  advocating  him  as  one  of 
the  safest  speculations  that  had  ever  been 
offered,  and  another  party  being  as  eloquent 
upon  a  certain  "  All  round  my  Hat/'  who 
was  then  going  up  in  the  market,  The  same 
division  of  opinion  was  observable  in  the  betting 
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circles.  "  All  round  my  Hat"  evidently  enjoyed 
the  most  confidence,  for  that  morning  he  had 
been  quoted  as  the  favourite.  Fortunately  for 
the  Duke  of  Axminster,  the  London  morning 
papers  arrived  at  Diddleton  about  an  hour 
before  the  grand  race,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
influential  there  appeared  a  sort  of  prophetic 
article  upon  the  horses,  in  which  "the  Cid" 
was  declared  the  probable  winner. 

This  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  betting,  that 
"All  round  my  Hat"  went  down,  and  "the 
Cid"  took  his  place.  The  betting  went  on 
most  briskly  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  race, 
getting  more  and  more  in  favour  of  "  the  Cid." 
The  two  young  men  learnt  this  as  they  were 
returning  to  join  their  party,  and  both  became 
greatly  excited  by  the  intelligence.  The  bell 
rang  for  the  jockeys  to  be  weighed :  Lord  Hills- 
berry  and  his  friend  therefore  hastened  to  the 
carriage,  where  they  had  left  the  ladies,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  very  different  from  anything  they 
had  experienced  in  any  previous  race. 
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Young  Willoughby,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
duehess  and  her  daughter,  who  were  looking  at 
the  spectacle  with  the  usual  unconcern  of  people 
of  fashion,  thought  how  differently  they  would 
appear  did  they  know  how  deeply  they  were 
interested  in  the  result.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  duke  might  win  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  rescue  his  family  from  the  ruin  which 
threatened  him — on  the  other  hand,  failure 
would,  he  felt  certain,  render  that  ruin  absolute 
and  immediate.  He  could  not  control  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  as  he  awaited  the  issue. 

Lord  Hillsberry  looked  about  for  his  father. 
He  discovered  him  at  last,  on  the  grand  stand, 
surrounded  by  betting  men,  quietly  putting 
down  in  his  book  the  various  bets  he  had  taken 
within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  horses 
were  being  placed;  the  judge  was  at  his  post; 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  were  either  in  the  grand  stand,  or  in 
their  carriages  on  the  course,  and  the  day  being 
remarkably    fine,    this    national    sport    could 
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scarcely  have  been  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

Some  of  the  finest  race-horses  in  the  king- 
dom were  now  placed  near  enough  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  favourite,  but  he  seemed  to  lose 
nothing  by  the  comparison.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  now  held  in  the  greatest  possible 
estimation  by  his  backers,  and  they  included 
some  of  the  wisest  heads  on  the  turf. 

Lord  Hillsberry  took  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  carriage.  It  was  singular  that  his  eye 
did  not  seek  either  the  duchess  or  Lady 
Honoria.  It  fell  upon  the  elegant  girl,  who, 
though  only  in  a  simple  half-mourning  costume, 
divided  with  his  sister  the  admiration  of  the 
thousands  who  had  been  attracted  by  their 
beauty.  It  was  Miss  Howard.  She  had  never 
seen  a  race,  and  the  pleasure  she  took  in  the 
scene  before  her  lit  up  her  countenance  with  so 
fine  an  expression  of  animation,  that  the  young 
marquis  was  satisfied  he  had  never  beheld  such 
exquisite  beauty  in  the  whole    course   of  his 
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life.  He  turned  away  with  a  choking  sensa- 
tion as  he  thought  of  the  consequences  to  her, 
if  the  results  of  this  race  should  deprive  her  of 
a  home. 

The  signal  was  given  for  a  start.  It  so 
happened  that  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  all 
the  jockeys  got  their  horses  off  at  nearly  the 
same  moment.  For  the  first  few  minutes  there 
was  little  apparent  advantage  to  any,  but  as 
soon  as  the  pace  began  to  tell,  the  majority  fell 
back.  It  was  then  seen  that  two  horses  of  no 
reputation — "  Cyrus,"  and  "  the  Great  Mogul," 
were  in  front,  closely  waited  upon  by  "All 
round  my  Hat,"  « Lady  Emily,"  "  Paul  Pry," 
"  Nix  my  Dolly,"  "  We  won't  go  home  till 
Morning,"  and  "the  Cid;"  then  came  "Black 
Jack,"  «  Sister  to  Highflier,"  and  "  Lola 
Montes;"  lastly  came  the  ruck. 

The  race  was  watched  with  great  interest  by 
every  spectator  of  it.  Many  had  large  sums 
depending  on  the  issue — indeed,  it  was  stated 
that  so  much  money  had   never   before  been 
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speculated  on  any  race.  But  no  one  watched 
its  progress  with  such  intense  anxiety  as  Lord 
Hillsberry  and  Frank  Willoughby.  In  this 
they  were  not  exceeded  even  by  the  Duke  of 
Axminster,  for,  so  far  as  could  be  observed  from 
his  outward  bearing,  he  was  the  least  concerned 
of  all  around  him,  though  the  result  was  to  him 
of  such  tremendous  consequence. 

The  friends  did  not  at  first  like  the  back- 
ward position  of  "  the  Cid,"  but  when  they 
observed  that  as  the  race  advanced,  he  ad- 
vanced also,  that  he  passed  "  We  won't  go  home 
till  Morning,"  "  Nix  my  Dolly,"  "  Paul 
Pry,"  and  "Lady  Emily,"— that  "'the  Great 
Mogul"  bolted,  and  that  he  was  stealing  gra- 
dually upon  "  Cyrus"  and  "  All  round  my  Hat," 
their  hopes  revived.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  felt  most  excited,  as  they  observed  "  the 
Cid"  challenge  the  leading  horses,  and  pass 
them  after  a  sharp  struggle.  He  was  now 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  winning  post,  and 
the  interest  the  race  excited  was  most  intense. 
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Young  Willonghby  encouraged  his  friend,  by 
pointing  out  the  favourite  as  evidently  the 
leading  horse.  At  that  moment  Lord  Hills- 
berry  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  own  heart, 
he  had  become  so  dreadfully  excited.  His 
father  might  win — there  was  a  prospect.  "  The 
Cid"  was  certainly  winning — he  had  beat  the 
best  horses  one  after  another,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  keep  up  the  pace,  and  gain  the 
winning  post. 

But  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  two 
capital  horses,  rode  by  two  of  the  most  eminent 
jockeys  on  the  course,  were  close  to  his  shoulder, 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  slightest 
failure  of  his  powers — a  slip,  or  the  least  un- 
ruliness  on  the  part  of  "  the  Cid,"  might  lose 
him  the  race. 

Within  fifty  yards  of  the  winning  post 
the  jockeys  of  "  Cyrus"  and  "  All  round  my 
Hat"  began  to  administer  the  severest  punish- 
ment to  their  horses.  The  struggle  then  re- 
commenced, and  both  crept  up  till  they  were 
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neck  and  neck  with  "  the  Cid,"  whose  jockey 
now  began  to  use  his  whip.  But  he  was  too 
late — "  Cyrus"  was  in  advance,  and  the  other 
horse  was  even  with  him  stride  for  stride. 

Every  neck  was  stretched  forth  to  see  how 
they  would  come  in.  The  spectators  were  not 
long  kept  in  suspense.  "  Cyrus"  won  by  a 
head,  "All  round  my  Hat"  was  second,  and 
"  the  Cid"  was  third. 

Frank  Willoughby  felt  sick  at  heart — he  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  his  friend;  but  except 
that  he  was  deadly  pale,  Lord  Ilillsberry  did 
not  seem  so  greatly  affected  by  this  untoward 
result,  as  might  have  been  expected.  lie  made 
some  excuse  to  Frank  for  leaving  him  in  charge 
of  the  ladies,  and  once  more  casting  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  carriage — one  of  intense  sym- 
pathy— hastened  from  the  spot. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


A   DISCOVERY. 


A  few  days  after  the  events  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Axminster 
were  settled  in  his  town  house  for  the  London 
season.  Miss  Howard  had  fulfilled  the  object 
for  which  her  services  had  been  retained, 
with  marked  success.  Lady  Honoria  was  pro- 
nounced on  a  par  with  the  most  finished  of  her 
female  contemporaries,  and  her  presentation 
was  to  take  place  at  the  next  Drawing-room. 

Indeed,  Miranda  had  completed  the  task 
assigned  her  so  well,  that  the  duchess  was 
moved  by  the  very  striking  improvement  mani- 
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fest  in  her  beautiful  daughter,  to  take  a  decided 
interest  in  her  approaching  debut,  to  the  manifest 
neglect  of  her  favourite  preacher,  and  his  mystic 
exposition  of  the  great  enigma  of  prophecy. 
Indeed,  more  than  once,  it  so  happened  that 
the  Rev.  Hector  made  his  appearance  before 
the  well-fed  porter,  on  some  of  his  usual  errands 
of  charity  to  his  patroness,  only  to  learn  that 
her  grace  had  driven  with  Lady  Hillsberry  to 
Howell  and  James's,  or  Storr  and  Mortimer's, 
to  Madame  Devey's,  or  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  metropolitan  temples  of  fashion,  to  which  it 
is  usual  to  introduce  the  novice  previously  to 
her  initiation  at  the  palace. 

Miss  Howard  was  not  less  gratified  than  the 
duchess,  with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  her 
young  charge,  who,  in  truth,  was  everything  a 
"  finishing  governess1'  could  desire  to  see  in  a 
favourite  pupil.  There  was,  however,  one  part 
of  the  conduct  of  Lady  Honoria  to  which  the 
discreet  instructress  could  not  reconcile  herself 
at  all — this  was  her  increasing  partiality  to  Mr. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Willoughby.  That  a  mutual  attachment  existed 
Miss  Howard  could  not  entertain  a  doubt,  and 
there  had  lately  been  forced  upon  her  some  sus- 
picion that  a  mutual  understanding  existed  also. 
About  this  time  Lady  Hillsberry  began  to 
exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  before  her 
instructress  ;  but  in  this  there  was  so  evident  a 
restraint,  that  Miranda  felt  satisfied  it  did  not 
arise  from  her  own  free  choice.  There  were 
either  no  confidential  communications  at  all,  or, 
whenever  they  happened  to  be  commenced, 
they  were  abruptly  broken  off,  as  if  her  lady- 
ship was  afraid  of  getting  upon  the  subject. 
This  seemed  suspicious;  and  the  teacher  de- 
bated with  herself,  whether  she  should  direct  the 
attention  of  the  duchess  to  Lady  Honoria's 
conduct,  or  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  im- 
propriety of  having  recourse  to  clandestine 
proceedings.  Miranda  resolved  to  defer  any 
interference  till  after  the  drawing-room,  but 
determined  till  then  to  observe  her  charge 
closely. 
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The  drawing-room  passed  off  with  that 
grandeur  and  decorum  which  have  been  the 
distinguishing  features  of  such  state  ceremonies 
since  her  Majesty's  accession.  Lady  Honoria 
was  presented  by  her  mother,  who  felt  as  much 
at  home  in  playing  the  stately  part  assigned  to 
her,  as  she  would  have  been,  had  she  been 
attending  at  a  terrible  denunciation  of  the 
Scarlet  Lady,  in  that  temple  of  the  elect,  Exeter 
Hall.  Lady  Hillsberry  was  greatly  admired, 
and  the  duchess  felt  prouder  than  any  middle- 
aged  lady  ought  to  have  felt,  who  was '  so 
painstaking  a  student  of  "  The  number  of  the 
Beast." 

The  ceremony  was  at  last  concluded,  and  the 
ladies  returned  home.  The  footmen  had  doffed 
their  state  liveries,  had  changed  their  silk  stock- 
ings, and  put  aside  their  bouquets.  The 
duchess  retired  to  her  room,  to  lie  down  for  an 
hour  or  two,  feeling  fatigued  after  the  exertions 
of  the  day.  Miranda  had  gone  out,  to  sec 
some  popular  exhibition,  and  did  not  return  till 
e2 
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late  in  the  evening.  The  dnke  was  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  making  a  speech  in  favour  of 
the  agricultural  interest;  and  Lord  Hillsberry 
was  believed  to  be  keeping  his  term  at 
college. 

When  Miss  Howard  returned,  she  proceeded 
to  her  apartments,  previously  to  presenting 
herself  before  the  duchess  and  Lady  Honoria, 
both  of  whom  she  expected  to  find  in  the 
music-room.  On  her  dressing-table  she  ob- 
served a  letter  directed  to  herself,  in  a  well- 
known  hand.  She  opened  it  hastily,  with  a 
foreboding  of  something  wrong;  and,  on  a 
hurried  perusal,  her  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. 

It  was  from  her  pupil,  announcing  to  her 
that  she  had  eloped  with  "  Frank,"  as  she  found 
that  she  could  not  live  without  him;  and  his 
attachment  was  as  fervent  as  her  own;  excusing 
herself  for  not  having  acquainted  her  with  her 
intentions,  as  she  had  been  persuaded  not  to 
involve  her  in  the  responsibility  of  such  a  pro?- 
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ceeding ;  to  which,  however,  she  added,  she 
had  been  driven,  by  the  knowledge  that  her 
union  with  her  lover  would  never  obtain  the 
sanction  of  her  parents,  though  it  had  the  entire 
approval  of  her  brother. 

The  letter  ended  with  profound  assurances  of 
the  writer's  regard,  and  the  desire  both  of  her- 
self and  Frank  that  Miss  Howard  should,  at 
her  earliest  convenience,  take  up  her  residence 
with  them  at  Willoughby  Manor,  where  she 
would  always  find  the  truest  and  most  steadfast 
friends ;  and  then  came  a  postscript,  saying, 
that  she  had  written  to  her  mamma,  exonerating 
Miss  Howard  from  blame,  and  endeavouring  by 
the  most  moving  arguments  to  reconcile  her  to 
the  step  she  had  taken. 

Miranda  had  at  first  thought  of  hurrying  to 
the  duchess,  to  acquaint  her  with  all  she  knew 
of  this  improper  proceeding  on  the  part  of  her 
pupil,  but  was  glad  she  had  been  spared  this 
by  the  communication  of  Lady  Hillsberry ;  for 
she  felt  assured  that  the  duchess  would  be  ex- 
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tremely  indignant  at  her  daughter's  entering 
upon  so  unequal  a  marriage,  and  entertained 
some  reasonable  fears  that  she  might  fall  under 
her  displeasure,  for  not  having  prevented  her 
taking  a  step  apparently  so  derogatory. 

There  was  another  apprehension,  which  was 
still  less  agreeable  to  Miss  Howard ;  and  this 
was,  that  now,  having  no  daughter,  the  duchess 
could  have  no  further  use  for  a  finishing  go- 
verness. The  agreeable  manner  in  which  her 
time  had  passed  under  the  kindly  shelter  of  that 
roof  rendered  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  her;  but  she  foresaw  that 
it  was  a  change  to  which  she  must  make  up  her 
mind,  and  strove  to  do  so  with  as  much  philo- 
sophy as  she  could  assume. 

Finally,  she  took  out  a  letter  she  had  received 
from  Mr.  Possett,  including  a  very  interesting 
one  from  Alfred  Powys,  dated  from  some  remote 
place  in  the  East,  where  he  had  discovered  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  of  which  he  gave  an 
account    that  was    as    picturesque   as   it   was 
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learned.  Miranda  felt  herself  wonderfully  in- 
terested in  the  extensive  excavations  he  had 
been  making,  and  the  numerous  discoveries 
of  the  most  valuable  sculptures  and  inscriptions, 
which  had  been  the  result. 

But,  delightful  as  all  this  was  to  her,  there 
was  a  passage  in  the  letter  that  she  immediately 
confessed  was  infinitely  more  so;  for,  whilst 
speaking  of  the  friends  the  young  surgeon  had 
left  in  England,  he  said : — 

"  There  is  one  amongst  them,  my  dear  sir, 
whose  dazzling  features  shine  upon  my  memory 
like  an  unfading  sunrise.  In  the  most  arid  cornel 
of  the  desert,  it  has  made  a  blooming  garden : 
the  darkest  night  of  my  pilgrimage  it  has  filled 
with  the  sunniest  light.  Could  you  know  how 
perpetually  I  dwell  upon  the  recollection  of 
that  beauty  which  so  captivated  my  nature,  you 
would  wonder  how  I  contrive  to  labour  as  I  do 
in  the  extensive  excavations  I  am  superintend- 
ing; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  impulse  comes 
from  her,  for  I  desire  to  distinguish  myself  only 
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that  I  may  be  raised  to  some  approach  to 
equality  with  her. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  I  am  doing  will 
attract  some  attention  in  England;  and  from 
the  important  acquisitions  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make,  I  feel  assured  that  my  exertions  will 
be  properly  appreciated.  But,  agreeable  as  this 
conviction  is  to  me,  I  need  scarcely  assure  you, 
my  dear  sir,  that  one  word  of  approval,  one 
glance  of  sympathy  from  her,  would,  in  my 
estimation,  be  a  thousand  times  more  desirable. 
Great  as  my  ambition  is,  I  would  at  once  sacri- 
fice it,  for  the  certainty  of  being  beloved  by  a 
creature  so  truly  admirable.  And  whatever  my 
aspirations  are,  that  I  may  one  day  be  worthy 
of  her,  is  always  their  chief  object." 

Miranda  could  not  affect  ignorance  of  the 
person  indicated  in  these  glowing  terms.  She 
felt  assured  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
making  a  mistake;  indeed,  the  conviction  was 
so  agreeable  to  her,  that,  for  a  time,  it  caused 
a    complete    forgetfulness   of    the    indecorous 
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elopement  of  her  pupil,  and  its  probable  un- 
happy effects  upon  her  own  prospects.  But 
to  the  consideration  of  such  things  she  was 
brought  back  sooner  than  she  wished. 

The  house  was  in  an  uproar.  The  duke  had 
returned,  and  learned  the  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence of  his  daughter's  elopement.  Never  did 
father  appear  so  indignant.  This  misalliance 
in  his  family  made  his  grace  almost  beside 
himself.  By  the  extravagance  of  his  anger,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  some  great  crime 
had  been  committed,  from  the  effects  of  which 
the  honour  of  the  family  could  never  recover, 
although  the  only  criminal  who  bore  his  name 
was  himself,  and  he  had  consummated  the  ruin 
of  all  belonging  to  him,  without  leaving  the 
slightest  hope  of  redemption. 

The  case  was,  merely,  that  a  man  possessed 
of  every  amiable  characteristic,  and  blessed  with 
an  ample  fortune — that  is,  qualified  in  every 
way  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  woman  who 
might  be  disposed  to  trust  it  to  his  keeping — 
e3 
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had  dared  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  a  bankrupt  peer,  without  being  able  to  boast 
of  the  slightest  rank  in  the  peerage.  Frank 
Willoughby  was  a  commoner :  in  that  lay  his 
guilt ;  for,  had  he  but  been  graced  with  a  title, 
no  matter  what  were  his  deficiencies  in  other 
respects,  he  might  have  ran  away  with  the 
young  lady,  and  welcome. 

The  Duke  of  Axminster  imperiously  com- 
manded the  presence  of  Miss  Howard ;  and, 
after  having  rudely  taxed  her  with  assisting  in 
what  he  called  these  disgraceful  proceedings  of 
Lady  Hillsberry,  would  not  hear  her  denial, 
but  summarily  dismissed  her ;  adding  that  the 
duchess  declined  any  interview  with  her  on 
that  subject  or  any  other.  He  then  broke  forth 
into  the  most  violent  denunciations  about  filial 
disobedience  and  ingratitude,  and  said  some- 
thing Miss  Howard  did  not  fully  understand, 
respecting  this  being  the  second  instance  of 
similar  misconduct  that  had  disgraced  his 
family — all  owing,   as  he   firmly  believed,  to 
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improper  instruction,  and  of  inattention  to  their 
duty  on  the  part  of  those  employed  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  offenders. 

Miranda  was  very  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
room,  and  did  not  lose  any  time  in  making  pre- 
parations for  her  departure ;  but  it  grieved  her 
deeply,  that  she  should  have  lost  the  favour  of 
the  amiable  duchess,  whose  almost  parental 
kindness  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her 
feelings.   - 

Whilst  she  was  packing  up  her  things,  she 
had  occasion  to  go  into  a  lumber  room  in  the 
mansion  to  look  for  some  cord,  and  there 
noticed,  among  the  motley  heap  of  old  fur- 
niture, faded  drapery,  packing-cases,  boxes  and 
trunks,  that  encumbered  the  room,  a  picture, 
with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall.  There  was 
some  writing  on  the  back  of  the  canvas,  which 
she  stopped  to  read.     It  was — 

"  Georgiana,  Lady  Hillsberry,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  1825." 

She  felt  satisfied  that  this  must  be  an  aunt  of 
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Lady  Honorias,  of  whom  she  had  more  than 
once  heard  her  pupil  speak  with  a  great  deal 
of  mystery.  The  impression  on  her  mind  was, 
that  the  elder  Lady  Hillsberry  was  the  first 
offender  against  the  family  laws  respecting 
marriage,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  her  fault, 
her  portrait  had  been  ignominiously  turned  out 
of  its  proper  place  in  the  gallery. 

Some  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  more  of  sym- 
pathy, induced  her  to  strive  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  portrait;  which,  after  exerting  all 
her  strength,  she  effected.  What  she  beheld, 
for  a  few  minutes  took  away  her  breath.  She 
gazed  with  her  eyes,  as  it  were,  riveted  upon 
the  picture ;  and  felt  as  in  a  trance,  fearing  to 
move,  lest  she  should  break  the  spell  by  which 
she  was  bound. 

She  beheld  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  of  a 
most  striking  style  of  beauty,  delineated  with 
that  wonderful  truthfulness  which  distinguishes 
the  finer  examples  of  the  matchless  artist  by 
whom  it  had  been  painted.     Conviction  came 
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to  her  mind  instantaneously.  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  such  features.  Every  line  had 
been  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  memory : 
it  was  the  portrait  of  her  mother. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Axminster  Castle  seemed  in  a  state  of  siege. 
People  were  thronging  to  it  from  almost  every 
part  of  England.  Many  came  from  town ;  the 
neighbouring  counties  sent  all  their  resident 
nobility  and  gentry;  wealthy  manufacturers, 
rich  merchants,  and  even  tradespeople  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  take  a  long  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  far-famed  Axminster 
treasures. 

There  was  no  second  "coming  of  age"  to 
attract  such  a  multitude  of  guests ;  it  was  not 
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even  so  proper  an  occasion  for  the  duke's  keep- 
ing open  house  as  a  marriage  in  his  family ;  the 
crowds  who  thronged  the  splendid  rooms,  and 
peered  so  curiously  at  the  marvels  that  met  their 
gaze  in  every  direction,  were  brought  there  by 
a  very  different  cause.  A  forty- days'  sale  had 
been  announced  of  "  the  works  of  art  and 
science,  books,  manuscripts,  coins,  medals,  mag- 
nificent furniture,  and  miscellaneous  effects  of 
the  most  noble  the  Duke  of  Axminster;"  and 
the  items  duly  ticketed  for  sale  were  now  *  on 
view." 

Many  persons  in  the  crowd  who  were  thus 
intruding  into  the  most  private  apartments  of 
the  family,  were  well  aware  that  the  mere  con- 
tents of  this  stately  edifice  formed  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  duke  that  had 
been  consigned  to  the  hammer.  The  contents 
of  all  his  grace's  mansions — even  to  the  pretty 
little  villa  at  Richmond — were  in  the  hands  of 
the  auctioneer^  and  with  them  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  estates  that  had  become  the  pru- 
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perty  of  the  present  possessor,  either  by  in- 
heritance or  by  purchase. 

As  parties  went  sauntering  up  and  down, 
alternately  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  the 
objects  that  were  presented  to  them,  and  de- 
claiming against  the  duke's  folly  and  extrava- 
gance, many  anecdotes  were  in  circulation 
respecting  the  causes  that  had  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  the  distinguished  family  of  which 
he  was  the  unworthy  representative.  It  was 
confidently  stated,  that  the  claims  against  him 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  and  that  his  grace  had  so  long  been  bor- 
rowing money  at  exorbitant  interest,  that  lat- 
terly the  whole  of  his  rental  was  found  to  be 
insufficient  to  pay  off  the  interest  of  his  debts. 

The  grandees  of  the  neighbourhood  came  in 
their  equipages,  and  the  park  and  grounds,  as 
well  as  the  castle,  were  thronged  with  visitors 
of  all  ranks.  Vehicles  of  every  description 
were  to  be  seen  wherever  they  could  find  stand- 
ing room,  and  the  adjoining  villages  reaped  a 
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harvest,  by  providing  accommodations  for  their 
owners.  Most  of  those  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tance travelled  by  the  railroad,  and  Somerton 
Paddocks  had  to  furnish  a  continual  stream  of 
flies,  chaises,  gigs,  taxed  carts — even  wagons,  to 
transport  the  fast  increasing  throng  to  the  gates 
of  the  castle. 

But  the  most  splendid  equipage  that  the 
sight  attracted,  during  the  period  it  lasted,  was 
a  very  showy  carriage  drawn  by  four  fine  gray 
horses,  as  richly  caparisoned  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  London  sheriff.  The  gaudy  liveries  drew 
every  eye  to  gaze  on  the  persons  to  whom  the 
equipage  belonged,  as  they  alighted,  with  a 
most  imposing  exhibition  of  state,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  towards  the  grand  entrance. 

The  better  class  of  spectators  seemed  some- 
what astonished  when  they  observed,  first,  a 
vulgar-looking  stout  man,  then  a  vulgar-look- 
ing stout  woman,  and,  lastly,  a  vulgar-looking 
stout  girl ;  the  two  latter  extravagantly  over- 
dressed, and  the  elder  of  them  sailing  along  in 
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a  velvet  bonnet  and  Cashmere  shawl,  as  if  she 
thought  there  was  no  one  near  her  good  enough 
for  her  to  look  at. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were 
recognised.  Some  jogged  the  elbows  of  their 
neighbours,  and  whispered ;  soon  a  rumour  cir- 
culated over  the  crowd,  and  presently  quite  as 
many  came  to  stare  at  them  as  were  staring  at 
the  Axminster  collections.  The  new  arrivals 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snobson  and  their  daughter 
Jane. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  railway  potentate  left 
his  women-kind  to  their  own  guidance,  and 
made  for  a  group  of  animated  talkers  whom  he 
observed  in  one  of  the  principal  apartments. 
It  consisted  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs,  Mr. 
Butter  worth,  and  Mr.  Wigsby,  and  they  were 
evidently  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  In- 
deed, the  ruin  of  their  patron  appeared  rather 
agreeable  to  them  than  otherwise ;  except  now 
and  then  the  great  picture-dealer  thought  proper 
to  assume  his  benevolenr  air,  and  regret  the 
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catastrophe  that  had  overwhelmed  so  ancient 
and  noble  a  family.  This,  however,  never  failed 
to  excite  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  his  two 
friends,  who  winked  at  each  other,  and  per- 
petrated a  great  deal  of  small  pantomime  at  his 
expense. 

Immediately  this  worthy  trio  perceived  Mr. 
Snobson  approaching,  they  acknowledged  his 
presence  with  the  most  profound  respect.  It 
soon  appeared  that  he  was  there  by  appoint- 
ment to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Dibbs,  who  went  through  the  ceremony  with 
that  gentlemanly  demeanour  for  which  he  is 
so  famous.  A  conversation  of  a  confidential 
nature  then  ensued  between  the  great  picture- 
dealer  and  the  great  speculator;  but  its  purport 
did  not  transpire.  It  was,  however,  evidently 
to  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  of  the  former, 
whose  business  air  became  more  and  more  in- 
gratiating, and  his  benevolent  air  more  and 
more  philanthropic. 

Mr.  Snobson  then  returned  to  his  wife  and 
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daughter,  the  former  of  whom  was  displaying 
her  consequence  as  she  proceeded  from  place 
to  place,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  afford  as 
much  amusement  as  astonishment  to  the  lookers 
on.  The  party  did  not  leave  the  castle  till  they 
had  beheld  the  best  part  of  the  exhibition ;  but 
before  he  went,  Mr.  Snobson  made  particular 
inquiries  after  one  room  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding.  It  proved  to  be  the 
chamber  into  which  he  had  been  carried  while 
suffering  from  the  bruises  he  had  received  when 
he  was  returning  in  the  errand-cart  from  the 
cheap  Yorkshire  school  to  his  father's  miserable 
dwelling  in  Mill-street. 

In  due  time  the  forty  day's  sale  commenced. 
A  fashionable  auctioneer  ascended  his  rostrum 
in  the  picture-gallery,  and  before  a  motley  throng 
of  dealers,  brokers,  gentlemen,  a  few  noblemen, 
a  great  many  idlers,  and  various  manufacturers, 
farmers,  merchants,  and  men  of  business,  com- 
menced his  laborious  task. 

Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  was  a  very  active 
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bidder — but  there  were  other  active  bidders  be- 
sides him  ;  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  being  equally 
eager  to  share  the  spoil.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
trived to  buy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inva- 
luable objects  of  art  he  had  previously  sold,  at  a 
price  very  much  below  what  he  had  charged  for 
them ;  every  now  and  then  displaying  his  well- 
known  benevolence  by  lamenting  the  necessity 
which  had  brought  to  the  hammer  so  matchless 
a  collection. 

In  this  way  the  sale  continued  day  after  day 
till  that  magnificent  gallery  of  pictures,  the  fine 
library  of  rare  books,  the  matchless  collection  of 
manuscripts,  coins,  and  medals ;  the  unrivalled 
decorations,  furniture,  in  short  every  thing  from 
the  roof  to  the  foundation  that  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser, was  submitted  to  public  competition. 
The  majority  of  the  old  masters  that  the  duke 
had  collected  with  such  extraordinary  taste  and 
liberality,  fetched  little  more  than  the  value  of 
their  frames ;  but  some  fine  specimens  by  mo- 
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dern  English  artists  obtained  great  prices,  and 
Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Dibbs  enjoyed  the  exces- 
sive gratification  of  seeing  the  landscape  of  the 
poor  artist,  for  which  he  had  so  handsomely 
thrown  away  his  twenty  pounds,  knocked  down 
to  a  noble  connoisseur  after  a  most  spirited  com- 
petition with  a  late  cabinet  minister,  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 

Considerable  curiosity  was  excited  in  the 
room,  at  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  of 
a  particular  purchaser.  One  of  the  numerous 
brokers  present  had  been  engaged  to  buy  very 
largely,  and  it  did  not  seem  that  he  was  in  any 
way  fettered  either  by  considerations  of  quality 
or  price.  Lot  after  lot  was  knocked  down  to 
the  pertinacious  bidder,  and  again  and  again 
he  repeated  the  name  of  his  principal. 

Who  "  Mr.  Double-ex"  was,  no  one  seemed 
to  be  aware;  but  as  the  auctioneer  appeared 
satisfied  with  his  ability  to  pay,  no  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  his  desire  to  purchase.     It 
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was  presumed  that  Mr.  Double-ex  was  very  rich ; 
indeed,  some  persons  presumed  to  think  that 
he  was  desirous  of  possessing  the  great  man's 
decorations,  in  the  hope  that  the  great  man's 
reputation  would  go  with  them. 

It  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  it  tran- 
spired shortly  after  the  sale,  that  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Dibbs  had  secured  the  finest  things  in 
the  castle  for  the  wealthy  Mr.  Snobson ;  a  much 
more  remarkable  fact  was  also  kept  a  profound 
secret ;  and  this  was,  that  the  same  gentleman 
had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  Axminster 
estates. 

Here  was  another  extraordinary  change  !  The 
patron  of  the  poor  boy  had  become  an  impove- 
rished fugitive;  the  poor  boy  had  taken  his 
patron's  place  in  his  ducal  castle.  The  one 
apparently  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  deep  of 
degradation.  The  other  had  reached  the  very 
summit  of  prosperity.  Fortune  having  thus  so 
completely    reversed     the    positions    of    these 
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remarkable  examples  of  two  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples, can  they  exhibit  any  further  changes? 
A  perusal  of  the  remaining  books  of  this 
"  strange  eventful  history"  will  show. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   FLIGHT   OF   THE   STAGS. 

The  legislative  enactments  against  inordinate 
railway  speculation,  and  the  stringent  articles  in 
the  "  Times,"  had  by  this  time  produced  so 
sensible  an  effect  on  the  share  market,  that  the 
bubbles  began  to  give  way  with  an  alarming- 
rapidity,  and  many  of  the  provisional  committee 
men,  directors,  and  even  chairmen,  were  daily 
becoming  more  difficult  to  be  met  with. 

The  Little  Pedlington  Grand  Junction  Line, 

with   its  capital  of  two  millions,  suddenly  fell 

down  to  something  as  nearly  resembling  nothing 

as  nothing  can  resemble  itself.     The  same  may 

F  2 
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be  said  of  the  Shepherd's  Bush  Tontine  Com- 
pany, with  its  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  Suspension  Bridge  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  a  million.  And  to  say 
the  truth  these  undertakings  were  rather  un- 
handsomely treated,  for  when  they  were  down 
as  low  as  they  could  fall,  they  were  treated  with 
every  possible  indignity. 

"  The  British  Champagne  and  Cognac  Com- 
pany;" "The  Little  Chelsea  Washing,  Mang- 
ling, and  Ironing  Company ;"  "  The  Grand 
Consolidated  El-Dorado  Gold  Mine  Com- 
pany;" and  "The  Ginger  Beer  and  English 
Sherbet  Company;"  notwithstanding  they 
shared  nominally  seven  millions  and  a  half  of 
capital*  between  them,  fared  no  better.  The 
shares  in  them  were  no  longer  saleable;  and 
they  were  called  very  ugly  names  whenever 
they  happened  to  be  mentioned. 

But  what  became  of  the  chairman,  director, 
treasurer,  and  auditor  of  these  extremely  specu- 
lative undertakings?     Where  was  the  influen- 
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tial  proprietor  of  Clarendon  House,  Bloomsbury 
Grove?  In  brief,  what  had  become  of  Captain 
Pogswell?  His  diamond  ring,  his  gold  watch, 
chain,  and  snuff-box;  his  smart  Brougham  and 
saucy  little  Tiger,  had  found  it  convenient  for 
their  individual  preservation,  to  transport  them- 
selves, with  their  proprietor,  to  the  salubrious 
shores  of  Boulogne ;  for  many  inquiries  were 
being  made  after  the  gallant  captain  that  he 
could  not  conveniently  answer.  He  took,  there- 
fore, a  French  leave  of  his  friends,  with  all  his 
valuables  except  his  wife,  who  had  already  taken 
French  leave  of  her  husband,  by  running  away 
with  the  Primo  Buffo  of  the  Italian  Opera. 

On  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Briefless  there  was  a 
notification  that  that  learned  gentleman  had 
"  gone  into  the  country."  That  he  was  gone, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  the  country  he  was 
gone  to  was  not  very  clearly  defined.  Very 
few,  except  the  most  knowing  in  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Briefless,  could  have  imagined 
that  the  country  to  which  the  learned  gentleman 
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had  made  an  excursion,  was  that  portion  of  it 
which  may  be  found  flourishing  in  all  its  rustic 
luxuriance  within  the  walls  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
Augustus  Csesar  Dix,  of  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, Clarence  Villa,  Richmond,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  Cornwall,  Esq.,  had  contrived 
for  a  long  time  to  carry  on  a  very  brilliant  game, 
as  proprietor  of  the  Great  Coppermine  on  his 
estate.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
very  splendid  dinners  at  his  town  residence, 
where  he  sported  a  picture-gallery,  and  assumed 
so  luxurious  a  style  of  living,  that  many  per- 
sons considered  him  a  millionaire,  and  were 
only  too  happy  to  take  shares  in  his  mine,  espe- 
cially after  they  had  examined  specimens  of  the 
ores  it  produced,  and  read  the  testimonials  of 
the  eminent  chemists  who  had  furnished  him 
with  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  precious  pro- 
ducts. Unfortunately,  human  felicity  is  pro- 
verbially of  brief  duration,  and  they  who  set 
their  happiness  on  the  profitable  working  of 
mines,  do  not  find  it  by  any  means  longer  lived. 
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It  so  happened  on  this  occasion,  that  a  prying 
shareholder  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  in  search 
of   the   very   productive    copper-mine    at    St. 
Michael's  Mount.     He  might  as  well  have  gone 
in  search  of  the  moon.     Not  discovering  the 
object  of  his  search,  he  made   some  inquiries 
respecting   the  Cornwall   estates   of  Augustus 
Caesar  Dix,  Esq.,  with  exactly  the  same  result. 
His  investigations  were  pursued  a  little  farther, 
and  it  then  became  plainly  apparent  that  the 
ores  which  had  deluded  so  many  of  his   de- 
lighted guests  had  been  purchased  as  a  snare, 
and  that  the  testimonials  were  equally  delusive. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  the 
pictures  in  Bond- street  were   sold  by  auction, 
and  a  fiat  was  issued  against  Augustus  Caesar 
Dix,   Esq.;    the  effect  of  which  was  to  prove 
him  a  fraudulent  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Isaacs  could  not  very  easily  go 
abroad,  and  had  contrived  to  obtain  too  much 
money  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into 
the  Gazette ;  but  whatever  his  gains  had  been, 
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he  had  but  an  indifferent  prospect  of  retain- 
ing them,  when  he  found  himself  made  the 
defendant  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  ac- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  claims  on  the  com- 
panies of  which  he  was  a  Provisional  Com- 
mittee-man. 

Sir  Temple  Squanderwell  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  absent  himself  from  his  native 
country,  and  was  believed  to  be  taking  a  tour ; 
but  he  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Calais. 
Mr.  Titus  Kitely  had  not  been  so  fortunate: 
after  trying  every  possible  dodge  to  evade  the 
search  that  was  made  after  him,  he  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  the  creditors  of  his  estate  will  now 
have  a  prospect  of  receiving  a  handsome  divi- 
dend of  three  farthings  in  the  pound. 

Even  the  famous  Dr.  Rigby,  of  the  undis- 
coverable  Battersea  Villa,  did  not  fare  any 
better.  Some  troublesome  Paul  Pry  discovered 
that  he  was  only  a  butler  out  of  place;  but 
though  merely  a  domestic  servant,  whilst  he 
was   undergoing   the   wholesome    ceremony  of 
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whitewashing,  he  proved  that  his  schedule  was 
equal  to  that  of  many  of  his  superiors ;  for  on 
one  side  he  put  down  unsecured  creditors 
£'9000 :  on  the  other,  assets  nothing. 

The  Honourable  Tom  Shuffleton,  M.P.,  was 
said  to  be  sick :  the  fact  was  he  suffered  under 
an  alarming  indisposition  to  show  himself; 
whilst  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Doemall, 
was  both  sick  and  sorry,  and  kept  himself  out 
of  the  way,  from  a  feeling  of  consideration  to- 
wards the  commissioners  of  the  insolvent  and 
bankruptcy  courts ;  thinking  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  troubled  about  his  affairs.  Colonel 
Doneup  was  reported  absent  without  leave ; 
and  there  was  a  rumour  afloat  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  United  States  with  very  considerable 
funds  —  but  this  has  been  denied  "  by  au- 
thority;" 

In  short,  there  was  a  general  panic  among  the 
Stags,  and  they  dispersed  so  rapidly  that  though 
there  was  a  hot  pursuit,  very  few  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  caught.  Their  elegant  villas  wore 
f  3 
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"  to  be  let,  and  entered  upon  immediately ;" 
their  handsome  Broughams  were  to  be  sold 
without  reserve ;  their  "  Joe  Mantons"  were  in 
course  of  transit  to  the  limbo  of  unredeemed 
pledges;  and  all  their  elegant  luxuries  were 
passing  away  from  them,  with  the  Highlander's 
heart-breaking  announcement — "  We  return  no 
more !" 

It  seemed  clear,  then,  in  the  collapse  of  these 
and  other  notable  bubbles,  that  the  public 
mind  was  recovering  from  its  morbid  appetite 
for  speculation.  In  all  instances  of  pressure 
from  without,  the  weakest  are  sure  to  suffer  the 
first;  and  the  several  goodly  schemes  and 
enterprises  1  have  just  enumerated,  were  not  of 
such  a  material  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
resisting  any  sudden  force.  They  passed  into 
thin  air,  and  their  promoters,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  had  become  equally  ethereal. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HOLLYHOCK     LODGE. 


So  complete  a  dispersion  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished public  officers  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  exciting  a  good  deal  of  remark. 
The  victimised  were  furious,  and  the  fair  specu- 
lators monstrous  indignant.  Even  the  ruin  of 
the  Duke  of  Axminster  excited  less  attention 
than  the  flight  of  the  stags.  Honest  men  looked 
upon  his  grace  as  "  a  great  fact," — that  it  was 
supposed  would  not  be  without  its  beneficial 
effect  upon  society.  Nevertheless,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  so  eminent  an  example  did  not 
produce   the   advantages   that    ought   to  have 
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been  derived  from  it.  The  Duke  had  scarcely 
ran  through  his  career,  when  a  similar  instance 
of  extravagance  began  to  display  itself  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale — a  Brummagem  imita- 
tion of  aristocratic  prodigality. 

It  appeared  that  there  existed  an  old  estab- 
lished brewery,  trading  under  the  well  known 
names  of  Double-ex,  Halfandhalf,  and  Co. 
The  head  of  this  firm  having  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  had  died,  leaving  his  share  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  all  his  private  property  to  his  only 
son  and  heir.  Unfortunately  young  Double-ex 
had  a  soul  above  barrels,  and  was  blessed  with 
a  taste  for  the  elegances  of  life.  He  had  much 
more  of  the  qualifications  of  a  fine  gentleman 
than  of  a  good  brewer ;  and  not  only  when  a 
young  man  began  to  exhibit  a  predilection  for 
what  was  more  than  usually  expensive  and  ex- 
travagant, but  acquired  a  hankering  after  such 
inordinate  luxuries  as  prima- donnas  and  pre- 
mieres danscuses. 

As  soon  as  his  co-partners  in  the  firm  learned 
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that  young  Double-ex,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  business  of  the  brewery,  was  actually  enter- 
ing into  a  speculation  for  establishing  a  second 
Italian  Opera  in  London,  they  called  the  young 
gentleman  before  them,  and  courteously  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  the  son  of  their  old  friend  and  partner:  then 
giving  him  a  check  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  told  him  there  was  his  property  in  the 
firm,  and  a  dissolution  of  partnership  would 
appear  in  the  next  Gazette. 

The  possession  of  so  much  ready  money 
turned  the  weak  head  of  young  Double-ex,  who 
now  found  himself  at  liberty  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  his  father's  hard-earned  fortune,  at 
whatever  rate  he  chose:  and  the  rate  he  se- 
lected for  his  career  was  an  unusually  rapid 
one. 

He  determined  to  live  in  the  most  luxurious 
style  that  was  to  be  achieved  by  a  prodigal 
expenditure ;  and  took  a  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  named  Hollyhock  Lodge,   which 
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he  fitted  up  with  such  extravagant  splendour, 
that  it  became  a  marvel  to  his  intimates.  Some 
idea  of  the  expense  he  incurred  in  this  folly, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  cost  of  the  drawing- 
room  curtains,  which  were  put  down  to  him  at 
a  thousand  pounds ;  the  decorative  furniture  of 
ormolu,  marquetrie,  and  buhl,  were  of  the  most 
expensive  description;  the  china,  the  carpets, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gaudy  frippery  with  which  the 
villa  was  filled  were  purchased  at  a  similar  rate. 

He  had  also  taken  upon  himself  the  expense 
of  the  new  Italian  theatre,  and  became  an 
operatic  Mecsenas — or  rather,  a  golden  goose,  to 
be  plucked  by  extortionate  foreigners.  The 
terms  for  which  the  services  of  his  company 
were  to  be  remunerated  were  on  a  scale  of 
liberality  that  would  have  astonished  a  French 
or  Italian  manager.  But  young  Double-ex,  in 
the  hands  of  the  still  fascinating  Madame 
Dolcevoce,  or  in  those  of  the  still  graceful 
Mademoiselle  Aplomb,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  prodigal  of  his  resources. 
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Surrounded  by  these  overpaid  syrens  and 
sylphs,  doing  the  honours  of  his  Putney  villa, 
he  forgot  the  brewery — he  despised  malt  and 
hops — he  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  a  great- 
ness, in  comparison  with  which,  that  of  Alex- 
ander was  a  shadow,  and  that  of  Caesar,  a 
sham. 

The  fetes  champetres  at  Holyhock  Lodge  were 
pronounced  the  most  recherche  things  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  been  given  in  or  near  town. 
They  even  eclipsed  the  gay  entertainments  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Whortleberry,  who  possessed 
a  pretty  villa  at  a  little  distance  on  the  same 
side  of  the  water ;  but  if  the  fashionable  brewer 
contrived  to  get  together  the  most  brilliant 
parties,  the  more  fashionable  marchioness  could 
boast  of  hers  being  the  most  aristocratic. 
While  the  great  attraction  in  one  was  the  last 
cantatrice,  that  of  the  other  was  the  latest 
Russian  prince ;  and  whenever  Mr.  Double -ex 
put  forth  some  recent  importation  from  La 
Scala  or  San  Carlos,  Lady  Whortleberry  caught 
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up  a  rival  star  in  an  Egyptian  pacha,  or  a 
Turkish  ambassador. 

The  re-unions  at  Hollyhock  Lodge,  though 
they  laid  claim  to  more  talent  than  rank,  were 
not  altogether  without  proper  demands  upon 
the  notice  of  the  Morning  Post.  To  be  sure, 
the  lady  visitors  of  the  proprietor  were  not 
quite  so  circumspect  in  their  social  relations,  as 
were  the  female  friends  of  the  marchioness, 
whilst  the  majority  of  his  noble  visitors  of  the 
other  sex  either  belonged  to  the  Axminster 
type,  or,  what  was  a  shade  worse,  to  that  par- 
ticular, or  rather  unparticular  species,  of  which 
I  have  given  example  in  the  Honourable  Tom 
Shuffleton. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  singing  at  Hollyhock  Lodge — indeed,  many 
of  the  guests  of  this  extremely  fast  young 
gentleman,  Mr.  Double-ex,  entered  his  villa 
because  they  knew  that  they  should  get  a  very 
good  concert  for  nothing.  There  was  also  a 
good  deal  of  dancing  at  Hollyhock  Lodge ;  and 
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many  other  guests  were  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  very  lightly 
dressed  favourite  in  the  preceding  night's  ballet. 
And  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  card-playing 
at  Hollyhock  Lodge  ;  for  a  third  party  would 
never  have  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  villa,  had  they  not  entertained  well- 
grounded  expectations  of  being  able  to  win  a 
trifle  from  the  intolerable  snob  who  had  had 
the  assurance  to  invite  them. 

Nor  were  the  attractions  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing forgotten,  as  the  account  books  of  Gunter, 
and  the  wine-orders  of  Morel,  would  have  suf- 
ficiently testified.  For  so  liberal  a  host  was  not 
likely  to  confine  himself  to  fetes  champetres — 
he  gave  dejeuners  a  la  fourchette,  champagne 
dinners,  champagne  suppers — in  short,  provided 
every  species  of  feed  likely  to  gratify  the  kind 
of  animals  who  thronged  his  prodigal  board. 

Of  course  with  the  Italian  "children  of  song," 
and  the  French  "  children  of  the  dance,"  the 
ex-brewer    was    regarded   with    very   grateful 
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affection.  Dependants  whose  voices  and  whose 
feet  were  so  well  paid,  could  not  but  feel 
graciously  disposed  towards  their  paymaster. 
But  this  laudable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  corps-d 'opera  and  the 
corps-de-ballet  created  some  scandal,  and  not  a 
little  inconvenience.  The  alti,  the  soprani,  and 
the  contralti,  could  not  always  preserve  har- 
mony when  their  attention  was  directed  to  the 
same  motivo,  and  the  four  fair  elements  of  the 
new  "ballet  d'action" — Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and 
Water — more  than  once  contrived  to  get  very 
near  their  original  chaos,  while  each  was  intent 
upon  concluding  her  performance  with  the 
same  tour-de-force. 

The  fashionable  friends  of  the  tenant  of 
Hollyhock  Lodge  were  not  quite  so  demonstra- 
tive in  their  gratitude.  Unless  in  the  way  of 
borrowing  money,  or  of  winning  money  from 
him — much  the  same  thing — they  did  little 
to  prove  their  appreciation  of  his  merits.  To  be 
sure  Lord  Doemall  sold  him  a  pair  of  carriage 
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horses  for  three  hundred  guineas,  which,  the 
following  week,  Mr.  Double-ex's  coachman  was 
obliged  to  take  to  Dyson's,  and  dispose  of  for 
twenty  pounds;  and  the  honourable  Tom 
Shuffleton  allowed  him  the  honour  of  cashing 
his  bill  for  five  hundred  at  six  months,  which  at 
the  end  of  twelve  he  had  no  prospects  of 
paying;  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  and 
two  or  three  equally  friendly  actions  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  unprofessional  friends  of  the  ex- 
brewer  were  content  to  expend  their  grateful 
feelings  in  inventing  anecdotes  at  his  expense 
for  the  amusement  of  the  clubs. 

The  Duke  of  Axminster  must  stand  out  in 
the  social  history  of  his  times  as  a  spendthrift 
on  the  largest  scale — a  species  of  profligate 
megatherium ;  while  John  Snobson  must  be  made 
equally  prominent  as  the  most  prodigious  ac- 
cumulator of  his  age — an  ichthyosaurus  of  cal- 
culation. Double-ex  appeared  as  a  sort  of 
monetary  centaur — half  prodigal  and  half  specu- 
lator,— but  he  had  neither  the  Axminster  taste 
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nor  the  Snobson  genius.  He  never  accumu- 
lated— his  costly  machinery  for  making  money 
proved  an  enormous  conduit  for  carrying  it  off. 
He  began  to  waste  his  means  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  and  the  consumption 
was  so  rapid,  that  before  he  had  left  the  brewery 
a  year,  the  knowing  ones  were  calculating  how 
many  months  longer  he  could  carry  on  the  war 
upon  what  was  left  of  his  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.     POSSETT     AT     HOME. 

The  surgery  of  Mr.  Possett  was  rather  a 
small  place  for  a  medical  man  who  had  the 
largest  practice  in  Somerton  Paddocks — for  the 
once  little  rustic  village  had  by  this  time  so 
increased,  as  to  have  induced  two  rivals  to  seek 
a  share  of  its  patronage — nevertheless,  as  the 
small  place  had  always  been  large  enough  to 
hold  the  apothecary  and  his  patient,  it  had 
maintained  its  original  proportions — its  original 
easy  chair,  .  and  cane  bottomed  stool  —  its 
original  shelf  of  old  medical  books,  its  original 
framed  diploma,  and  bottled  snakes  and  prepara- 
tions, as  well  as  their  very  original  proprietor — 
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fair  wear  and  tear  considered — in  much  the 
same  state  as  when  they  were  first  introduced  to 
the  awe-struck  Clodpoles,  who  ventured  within 
its  precincts  to  get  rid  of  a  raging  tooth  or  find 
relief  from  a  painful  sprain. 

The  half-glazed  door,  nearly  covered  by  a 
dingy  green  curtain,  divided  it  from  a  larger 
apartment  where  bottles,  pots,  and  carboys  stood 
in  rows  on  their  appropriate  shelves.  These, 
with  nests  of  labelled  drawers  that  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  contained  the  raw 
material  of  the  mixtures,  draughts,  lotions,  oint- 
ments, powders,  and  pills,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  various  measures,  mortars, 
infusion  pots,  slabs,  and  spatulas  on  the  counter, 
Possett  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  for 
all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  within  an 
area  of  something  like  twenty  miles  from 
Somerton  Paddocks. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  medical  ma- 
chinery appeared  to  be  proceeding  with  its 
usual  activity — for  a  heav}^  brass  pestle  con- 
tinued to  resound  against  a  brass  mortar,  with 
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a  running  accompaniment  in  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  scales  falling  upon  its  stand.  Fortunately 
the  reader's  business  is  not  with  the  stout 
apprentice  who  is  manfully  pounding  pills  in 
the  one,  or  with  the  slim  assistant  who  is  care- 
fully weighing  powders  with  the  other.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  enter  the  little  surgery 
where  the  easy  chair  is  occupied  by  a  lady,  and 
the  cane-bottomed  stool  by  Mr.  Possett. 

It  must  surely  be  a  very  bad  case,  to  judge 
from  the  very  grave  and  earnest  countenances 
of  doctor  and  patient ;  yet  the  latter  appeared 
young,  and  had  no  indications  of  ill  health, 
save  a  slight  excitability  of  manner ;  and  the 
former  had  gone  through  none  of  the  customary 
preliminaries  to  an  investigation  of  the  malady. 
He  could  only  have  judged  of  the  state  of  the 
patient's  tongue  by  its  exercise  during  the  con- 
versation that  was  proceeding,  and  the  nearest 
approach  he  had  made  to  her  pulse  was  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  that  he  administered 
as  soon  as  he  beheld  her. 

To  stop  all  further  mystification,  I  must  here 
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explain  that  although  there  was  certainly  a 
doctor  in  the  surgery,  there  was  no  patient. 
The  young  lady  in  the  easy  chair  did  not  come 
for  medical  advice.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  her  beyond  a  powerful  attack  of 
curiosity  to  obtain  some  information  on  a  subject 
that  interested  her  very  deeply.  The  apparent 
patient  was  Miss  Howard,  and  she  had  sought 
her  old  friend,  with  the  impression  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
birth  and  parentage. 

For  the  discovery  she  had  made  in  the 
lumber  room  of  the  Duke  of  Axminster's  town- 
house,  had  filled  her  mind  with  a  train  of 
speculations  that  appeared  to  be  only  the  more 
confused,  the  more  she  strove  to  give  them  a 
definite  shape  and  character.  She  could  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  her  mother  was  the 
Georgiana  Lady  Hillsberry  whose  beautiful 
portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  she  had  met 
with  in  so  strange  a  place — she  also  felt  satisfied 
that  the  original  of  the  portrait  had  committed 
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the  misalliance  so  bitterly  referred  to  by  the 
angry  duke  in  his  last  interview  with  her ;  but 
who  Lady  Hillsberry  had  married,  and  why  she 
should  have  lived  so  long  in  such  obscr-ity, 
and  concealed  from  her  daughter  her  real  posi- 
tion, she  could  not  comprehend  by  any  process 
of  reflection  that  lay  within  her  power. 

Getting  the  more  interested  in  the  subject, 
the  more  she  thought  about  it,  she  first  had 
recourse  to  her  mother's  old  servant ;  but 
directly  she  touched  upon  the  question  of  her 
birth,  she  found  that  it  put  the  old  woman  into 
such  a  state  of  alarm,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
gather  anything  coherent  from  her  answers. 
She  then  thought  of  applying  to  her  mother's 
medical  attendant,  who  she  hoped  had  the 
means  of  unravelling  the  mystery. 

Possett  was  delighted  to  see  her  beautiful 
face,  but  his  delight  changed  to  an  expression 
very  like  fright,  when  she  told  him  the  object 
of  her  visit.  He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of 
all  that  had  passed  in  the  vicar's  dining  room, 

vol.  m,  G 
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but  had  rather  have  lamed  himself  for  life  than 
have  betrayed  to  her  the  secret  his  estimable 
friend  had  so  solemnly  divulged  to  him  over  his 
choicest  bottle  of  claret.  Not  that  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  tell  her  much  respecting  her 
parents,  for  he  now  remembered  that  the  doctor 
had  never  mentioned  either  of  their  names: 
still  he  knew  the  painful  secret  of  her  birth ; 
and  he  determined  to  suffer  anything  rather 
than  the  amiable  girl  should  be  pained  by  its 
disclosure. 

At  first,  the  little  man  began  to  stammer,  and 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  fearful  apprehension 
lest  he  should  betray  his  knowledge  of  her 
mother's  saddening  history;  but  he  presently 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  dexterously 
assumed  the  part  of  questioner ;  in  this  way,  he 
elicited  from  his  visitor  all  she  had  learned,  and 
it  as  much  astonished  him  as  it  had  surprised 
herself. 

He,  too,  was  satisfied  that  his  young  friend 
was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Georgiana — what  he 
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had  been  told  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
this  supposition ;  but  desirous  to  avoid  queries 
which  he  could  not  truly  answer  without  betray- 
ing his  knowledge  of  what  he  was  so  anxious 
to  conceal,  he  received  it  as  a  revelation  for 
which  he  was  quite  unprepared. 

"My  dear  young  lady," he  said  gravely,  after 
a  few  minutes'  apparent  profound  reflection, "  the 
discovery  you  have  made  in  so  singular  a  manner, 
is  certainly  an  important  one,  as  it  proves  that 
at  least  one  of  your  parents  was  of  a  distin- 
guished family ;  but  if  you  will  be  guided  by 
me,  you  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  keep  this 
discovery  to  yourself.  The  different  members 
of  the  Axminster  family  are  now  abroad,  seek- 
ing, I  am  told,  some  obscure  place  where  their 
limited  means  may  enable  them  to  live  in  some- 
thing like  comfort.  Lady  Honoria  is  also  on 
the  Continent,  making  a  tour  with  her  husband. 
I  think,  therefore,  your  making  your  relation- 
ship to  them  known,  is  by  no  means  desirable. 

w  There  is  but  one  person,  I  fancy,  existing, 
g2 
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who  can  throw  any  light  on  your  mother's 
history.  This  is  our  respected  friend,  Dr. 
Beauclerk,  who,  I  have  just  heard  from  his 
medical  attendant,  is  making  most  satisfactoiy 
progress  to  convalescence,  in  the  genial  climate 
of  Naples,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  say 
nothing  respecting  your  identification  of  your 
mother  with  Lady  Georgiana  Hillsberry,  till 
the  doctor's  return  to  England,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  not  be  more  than  a  year. 

"In  the  meantime,"  added  her  friend,  very 
willing  to  change  the  subject,  "I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  if  you  were  to  continue  to  live  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  position  you  have 
held  during  the  last  two  years.  By  the  way, 
that  reminds  me  that  I  heard  Wigsby  say  that 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  a  great  lady  to 
find  a  superior  governess  for  her  daughter.  I 
shall  communicate  with  Wigsby  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  as  we  are  old  friends,  I  am  certain 
he  will  pay  immediate  attention  to  my  recom- 
mendation." 
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Miranda  warmly  expressed  her  thanks,  and 
acknowledged  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to 
resume  an  occupation  which  she  had  found  so 
agreeable.  She  now  rose  to  take  her  leave,  but 
she  thought  she  ought  not  to  leave  the  place 
without  asking  after  Alfred  Powys — to  tell  the 
exact  truth,  there  had  been  another  inducement 
that  had  led  her  to  the  residence  of  her  friend, 
the  apothecary :  she  had  lately  felt  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  about  that  young  gentleman's  safety, 
and  wished  to  learn,  if  any  fresh  intelligence 
respecting  him  had  been  received. 

Possett's  honest  face  brightened  like  a  sun- 
beam at  the  question.  "  This  very  day  I  have 
had  most  interesting  tidings  of  him,"  he  replied. 
"  I  find  that  he  is  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  has 
sent  home  some  very  remarkable  remains  of  the 
ancient  classic  age,  which  he  discovered  in  his 
travels,  and  that  he  is  writing  an  important  work 
respecting  them." 

Miranda  listened  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive   of  more  than    ordinary  interest,  till   her 
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companion  came  to  a  stop  in  his  intelligence, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
She  then  experienced  a  decided  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. 

"I  hope  that  he  is  in  good  health,"  she 
murmured. 

"  Most  certainly  he  is,  my  dear  Miss  Howard," 
he  replied ;  "  he  says  so  himself."  Here, 
pulling  out  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  he  began 
rapidly  to  glance  over  it ;  Miranda  all  the  while 
feeling  a  monstrous  inclination  to  assist  him. 
"  Oh,  here  it  is,"  he  added,  briskly,  and  then 
read : 

4 'My  health  was  never  so  good  before,  in  all 
my  life,  and  my  mind  is  in  as  healthful  a  state 
as  my  body.  In  short,  I  have  but  one  want, 
my  dear  sir,  one  ambition,  one  aspiration  in 
this  world,  and  when  I  fancy  this  realized,  I 
seem  to  enjoy  that  perfect  elysium  which  is  said 
to  be  reserved  for  the  blessed.  If  I  want 
pleasant  retrospection,  I  fall  back  upon  our 
memorable  evenings  in  the  Swallowfield  Barn, 
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where  I  first  beheld  the  fair  star  of  my  destiny, 
whose  rays  I  have  ever  since  worshipped ;  and 
if  I  would  have  enjoyable  anticipations,  I  look 
forward  to  that  most  blessed  of  blissful  days, 
when  I  may  be  enabled  to  prove  to  her  that  I 
am  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  finding  a  place 
in  her  thoughts." 

Miranda  was  evidently  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  she  could  not  speak.  Her  companion 
contrived  unobserved  to  steal  a  glance  at  her 
eloquent  features,  and  it  so  satisfied  him,  that 
he  immediately  broke  out  into  the  warmest 
praises  of  his  absent  protege. 

"  Never  knew  his  equal,  Miss  Howard,  I  can 
assure  you.  In  short,  I  doubt  there  exists  his 
equal.  For  beside  his  talent  in  his  profession, 
which  was  of  the  very  highest  order,  so  perfect 
a  dancer  I  never  saw.  My  brother  always  said 
he  would  have  been  a  Perrot,  had  he  taken  to 
the  stage  in  his  early  youth.  He  could  do  any- 
thing, my  dear  Miss  Howard,  and  with  an  ease 
and    grace    that    would   have    brought    down 
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thunders  of  applause  from  the  pit  and  galleries 
of  any  theatre  in  London.  His  highland  fling 
was  inimitable — his  minuet  worthy  of  the  court 
of  Louis  le  Grand ;  and  if  you'll  believe  me,  I 
once  taught  him  the  Cachuca,  and  he  performed 
it  in  a  manner  that  was  truly  marvellous.  Such 
grace,  such  action,  such  animation !  To  see 
him,  always  brought  me  back  to  the  memorable 
scenes  of  my  youth,  when  I  was  equally  admired 
for  the  same  qualities.  Indeed,  if  you  had  seen 
me  in  that  celebrated  pas  de  deux  I  danced  when 
a  boy,  with  that  highly  fashionable  young  lady, 
' La  Petite  Melanie,'  you  would  never  have 
forgotten  it. 

"  But  what  pleasant  evenings  those  were  to 
which  our  young  friend  has  alluded  !"  continued 
her  companion,  who  had  got  on  his  favourite 
hobby,  with  every  indication  of  a  long  ride. 
"  They,  indeed,  were  times  worth  falling  back 
upon.  Everybody  seemed  happy,  and  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  striving  to  make  others  so, 
byjoining  in  an  innocentand  healthful  recreation. 
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"  Now  alt  is  changed,  my  dear  Miss  Howard," 
said  the  little  man,  with  a  look  of  profound 
gravity.  "  The  people  profess  to  be  utilitarians, 
or  socialists,  or  chartists,  or  something  or  other 
that  despises  polite  accomplishments.  Instead 
of  understanding  their  positions,  they  are  ever- 
lastingly wrangling  about  the  Six  Points ;  and 
if  I  attempt  to  get  them  to  stand  up  for  a  cheer- 
ful dance,  they  emphatically  declare  they  will 
only  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  man. 

"  And  as  for  my  patients  of  a  higher  grade, 
there  is  just  as  great  a  contrast  with  them.  Their 
ideas  prefer  moving  in  railroads  to  moving  in 
quadrilles.  If  I  happen  to  suggest  a  new  dance, 
they  supersede  it  with  a  new  dividend.  When 
I  am  anxious  to  describe  the  last  polka,  they 
worry  me  about  the  last  tunnel ;  and  if  I  attempt 
to  give  the  comparative  merits  of  the  valse  a 
deux  temps  and  the  legitimate  waltz,  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  a  comparison  respecting  the  rival 
claims  of  ihe  broad  and  narrow  guage. 

"  Even  the  young  ladies,  I  am  ashamed  to 
g3 
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say,  seem  educated  more  with  a  view  to  express 
trains  than  to  domestic  hearths.  For  at  the  weekly 
assemblies  given  at  the  Railway  Tavern, 
in  the  intervals  from  dancing,  instead  of  re- 
sponding to  their  partners'  civilities  respecting 
their  partialities  towards  that  graceful  art,  they 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  high  pressure  and  low 
pressure,  boilers  and  stokers,  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  half  a  hundred  other 
abstract  matters  relating  to  the  application  of 
steam  machinery  as  a  means  of  conveyance. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Howard !"  ex- 
claimed the  little  man,  rising  with  vivacity, 
"  my  legs  seem  to  be  getting  rusty  for  want  of 
use;  and  my  brother  is  continually  sending  me 
the  most  charming  novelties,  which  unfortu- 
nately I  have  no  time  to  practise.  No  later 
than  yesterday  the  post  brought  me  full  ac- 
counts of  an  admirable  new  dance,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of '  the  Schottische.' " 

"  I  dare  say  it's  very  pretty !"  observed 
Miranda, 
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"  Pretty!"  cried  her  friend,  exultingly; 
"you  shall  see."  Immediately  the  apothecary 
hummed  a  tune,  and  began  going  through  the 
figure  of  this  saltatory  novelty  with  extraor- 
dinary animation  and  enjoyment ;  but  he  soon 
tired  of  performing  by  himself,  while  there  was 
so  charming  a  partner  in  the  room,  and  entreated 
Miss  Howard  to  join  him  in  trying  this  new 
dance.  She  strove  hard  to  get  excused;  but 
he  was  not  in  a  humour  to  allow  a  denial,  and 
his  earnest  entreaties,  "  only  for  a  few  minutes," 
induced  her  to  permit  the  seats  being  put  out 
of  the  way. 

Possett  was  once  more  the  sprightly,  active, 
buoyant,  little  apothecary  of  former  years;  and 
he  presently  so  abandoned  himself  to  the  un- 
usual gratification  of  bounding  over  the  floor 
with  a  partner  so  perfectly  to  his  mind,  that  he 
noticed  not  the  ceasing  of  the  monotonous  hang- 
ings of  the  brass  pestle  and  mortar,  and  the 
frequent  clang  of  the  metallic  scales  on  the 
counter      He    was    equally   unaware   that   his 
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stout  apprentice  was  on  tip-toe,  peering  over  the 
faded  green  curtain  on  the  glass-door,  while  the 
slim  assistant  was  cautiously  peeping  over  his 
coadjutor's  shoulder,  equally  intent  on  observing 
the  unwonted  exhibition  in  the  surgery. 
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COMMERCIAL  GREATNESS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

Close  to  that  honoured  region  of  the  metro- 
polis, known  far  and  wide  as  Belgravia — indeed, 
so  close  as  to  be  considered  within  its  courtly 
precincts,  and  bordering  on  one  of  the  royal 
parks,  a  mansion  had  been  erected  on  so  large 
a  scale,  that  even  in  a  neighbourhood  of  magni- 
ficent houses,  it  was  regarded  as  a  residence  of 
too  much  pretension  to  be  tenanted  by  any  one 
less  exalted  than  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 
Nevertheless,    it    found   a    tenant   who    was 
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neither  royal,  nor  noble,  nor  possessed  of  any 
recognised  rank  whatever.  It  became  the  town 
residence  of  John  Snobson,  Esq.,  that  man 
of  incalculable  wealth ;  and  was,  besides,  "  the 
Testimonial"  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made ;  the  sum  collected  by  his  grateful 
admirers  having  been  found  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  lease,  it  was  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  generous  subscribers  to  the  great  man  to 
whom  they  felt,  or  wished  to  feel,  under  such 
heavy  pecuniary  obligations.  In  other  words, 
it  became  the  temple  of  the  Golden  Calf,  where 
the  worship  of  the  idol  might  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  numerous  sect  who  pro- 
fessed that  religion. 

And  never  was  idol  more  handsomely  lodged. 
The  taste  of  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo 
Dibbs  was  conspicuous  in  every  apartment.  It 
blazed  in  the  ormolu — it  glittered  in  the  gild- 
ing— it  flashed  from  the  Old  Masters  on  the 
walls — it  shone  in  the  French  polish  on  the  in- 
laid furniture — and  was  reflected  in  the  great 
mirrors  over  the   chimneys.     Never  had   that 
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celebrated  virtuoso  so  splendid  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  unrivalled  talent,  as  when  pro- 
viding the  decorations  of  the  great  Mr.  Snob- 
son's  unrivalled  mansion;  and  he  contrived  to 
render  the  interior  the  most  gorgeous  mosaic  of 
other  people's  goods,  that  had  ever  been  created 
even  in  Belgravia.  Fonthill  Abbey,  Lans- 
downe  Tower,  Shugborough  Hall,  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  Axminster  Castle,  appeared  to  have 
come  to  town  for  the  express  purpose  of  contri- 
buting to  the  glories  of  Copenhagen  House. 

The  establishment  was  on  a  corresponding 
scale  with  the  mansion.  A  magnificent  equi- 
page, worthy  of  a  duke,  drove  up  to  the  door — 
two  powdered  footmen,  at  least  six  feet  high, 
with  long  silver  headed  canes,  apparently  as  tall 
as  themselves,  simultaneously  descended  from 
the  standing  board,  in  all  the  glory  of  amber  plush 
breeches  and  silk  stockings — the  one  opened 
the  earriage  door,  touching  his  gold  laced  hat 
with  as  much  respect  as  if  under  the  eye  of  a 
crowned  head — his  coadjutor  placed  himself  on 
the  other  side  with  an  equal  appearance  of 
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reverence,  as  the  great  door  of  the  house  was 
thrown  open,  and  two  equally  stately  footmen 
in  the  same  handsome  livery  hastened  out  with 
a  hair-cloth  mat,  which  they  quickly  laid  from 
the  curb-stone  to  the  threshold.  A  much  stouter 
man,  similarly  apparelled,  was  seen  near  a  huge 
porter's  chair  in  the  hall,  and  beyond  was  just 
visible,  a  very  gentlemanly-looking  personage 
in  a  full  dress  suit  of  black,  with  silk  stockings, 
knee-breeches,  and  a  white  waistcoat,  who 
looked  as  if  waiting  to  welcome  the  new 
arrivals. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  stout  lady  who 
bore  down  the  carriage  so  heavily  as  she  trod 
upon  the  steps,  whilst  descending  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  powdered  footmen.  That 
full-blown  peony  which  appeared  under  the  most 
delicate  of  lace  bonnets,  and  that  portly  person 
that  was  ai  rayed  in  the  most  expensive  of 
satin  visites,  could  belong  to  no  one  but  Mrs. 
Snobson;  and  Mrs.  Snobson  it  certainly  was, 
returning  from  a  carriage-airing  in  the  Park, 
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where  she  had  been  showing  herself  and  her 
new  equipage  to  the  fashionable  world. 

She  was  followed  by  her  daughter,  and  what 
may  perhaps  more  surprise  the  reader,  Miss 
Snobson  was  followed  by  Miss  Howard.  "  The 
great  lady"  who  had  commissioned  Mr.  Wigsby 
to  find  a  finishing  governess  for  her  daughter 
turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Snobson,  who,  when 
Miss  Howard  appeared  as  an  applicant,  with 
the  recommendation  of  having  recently  termi- 
nated an  engagement  with  the  Duchess  of 
Axminster,  closed  with  her  directly;  as  what 
she  said  was  most  essential  for  Miss  Snobson, 
was  a  young  person  well  acquainted  with  high 
life,  to  teach  her  how  to  talk,  and  look,  and 
behave  as  a  young  lady  should  do  in  her 
exalted  position. 

Mrs.  Snobson's  increased  prosperity  had  evi- 
dently swelled  her  pride  as  well  as  her  person. 
Indeed,  there  could  be  nothing  in  its  way  richer 
than  the  air  of  hauteur  she  assumed  as  she 
descended  her  carriage,  without  condescending 
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to  look  at  her  footmen,  and  without  deigning  a 
glance  at  the  old  mendicant  with  lucifers,  the 
girl  with  flowers,  and  the  Savoyard  with  white 
mice,  who  each  implored  her  charity  from  the 
pavement. 

She  sailed  into  the  hall,  and,  without  heed- 
ing the  respectful  recognition  of  the  porter, 
bent  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  table  on  which 
were  deposited  the  visiting  cards  of  those 
persons  who  had  called  during  her  absence. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  number,  and  most 
of  them  possessed  titles.  There  were  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Whortleberry,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  fashionables  of  both 
sexes,  many  younger  sons,  and  a  few  old 
dowagers.  The  last  she  laid  hold  of  was  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hillsberry. 

This  evidence  of  so  many  of  the  nobility 
having  honoured  her  with  a  call  appeared  to 
please  her,  for  she  recognised  the  bowing 
gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  with  some 
indications  of  graciousness. 
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"  Is  'your  master  at  home,  Philip  ?"  she  in- 
quired. It  then  became  evident  that  the  very 
gentlemanly  person  whom  the  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  at  Axminster  Castle,  was 
Mr.  Snobson's  valet  —  a  Frenchman  having 
superseded  his  old  man-servant,  John,  in  that 
position,  just  as  a  French  maid  had  superseded 
the  elderly  Sarah  in  the  service  of  his  wife;  for 
it  had  been  determined  that  their  town  esta- 
blishment should  be  on  the  most  fashionable 
footing.  M.  Philippe  respectfully  informed  his 
lady  that  Monsieur  Snobson  had  gone  out  in 
the  brougham. 

"  Were  you  here  when  the  Marquis  of  Hills- 
berry  called  ?"  she  then  inquired. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  milor, 
myself,  madame,"  replied  the  valet. 

"  Did  he  say  he  would  call  again,  soon?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  madame;  and  his  lordship  seem  vex 
you  not  at  home." 

"  Be  sure  that  I  am  at  home  to  him,  if  he 
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comes  again,  and  tell  one  of  the  footmen  to 
send  Justine  to  me." 

M.  Philippe  bowed  very  low  as  his  lady 
swept  by  him,  and  disappeared  through  a  door 
which  he  had  opened  for  the  ladies  to  pass 
through — he  bowed  again  to  Miss  Snobson, 
who  recognised  him  with  a  familiar  nod;  and 
bowed  a  third  time  with  even  more  respect 
than  before,  to  Miss  Howard,  who  acknow- 
ledged his  civility  with  a  gracious  inclination. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them,  he  turned 
round  to  the  group  of  footmen  and  the  porter, 
who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  laugh  together  in 
the  hall,  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  the  expense 
of  their  mistress,  for  one  of  them  was  imitating 
Mrs.  Snobson's  affectation  of  grandeur,  as  she 
walked  into  the  house. 

"Mon  Dieu!  I  do  not  wonder  you  laugh," 
said  the  Frenchman,  his  features  brightening  up 
with  a  very  palpable  grin;  "  I  am  ashame  of 
myself  for  being  seen  vid  such  parvennes.  If  it 
was  not  for  Mademoiselle  Oward " 
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"  Ah,  she's  of  another  sort !"  exclaimed  the 
porter. 

"  Though  she  is  but  a  governess,"  observed 
the  tallest  of  the  footmen,  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration, "  I  always  feels  a  respect  for  her." 

"  She  has  more  of  the  lady  in  her  little 
finger,"  said  a  more  enthusiastic  flunkey,  "  than 
the  old  one  has  in  all  her  jolly  corporation." 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  like  being  with  such 
low  people,"  added  a  third,  disdainfully.  "  Like 
us,  she  must  have  been  used  to  better  company." 
"  Of  course,  she  has,"  said  the  other ;  then 
added,  with  an  air  of  philosophic  resignation, 
"  but  what's  to  be  done !  We  can't  always 
choose  our  places,  and  we  aint  answerable  for 
the  faults  of  them  as  employs  us,  whether  they 
be  snobs  or  nobs." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !"  said  the  Frenchman, 
emphatically,  as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  "  We 
must  always  do  what  is  de  most  betterest  for 
ourselves ;    but    as   for    Mademoiselle    Oward 
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Here  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  the  full  stop 
of  a  carriage  at  the  door,  interrupted  the 
Frenchman  in  his  speech.  He  hastily  re- 
treated as  the  bell  was  rung,  and  his  livened 
coadjutors  proceeded  to  give  admission  to  the 
visitor.  Directly  he  was  recognised  each  rivalled 
the  other  in  the  obsequiousness  of  his  manner. 
It  was  their  master. 

Miss  Howard  had  not  been  long  with  the 
family — but  quite  long  enough  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  do  any  good  in  it.  Not  that  her 
pupil  was  either  vicious  or  foolish,  but  there 
seemed  a  sort  of  dogged  determination  ever 
present  in  her  mind  to  do  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  was  required  of  her.  There  was  no 
giving  her  ideas  of  refinement  or  elegance.  As 
for  young  lady-like  accomplishments,  she  knew 
nothing  about  them ;  she  would  know  nothing 
about  them.  Governess  after  governess  had 
been  sent  away,  master  after  master  dismissed, 
yet  Miss  Snobson  made  no  advances.  It  was 
not  for  want  of  talent  on  their  part,  but  from 
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the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  with  the 
intractable  nature  they  had  to  work  upon.  She 
appeared  to  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  defeat- 
ing their  endeavours  to  do  their  duty.  She 
would  not  learn,  she  could  not  understand — 
she  found  this  too  difficult,  and  the  other  was 
tiresome  and  disagreeable. 

The  evil  was  increased  by  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  her  mother,  who  would  not  avow  to 
her  teachers  that  a  young  lady  of  such  brilliant 
expectations  as  Miss  Snobson  could  possess  the 
faults  of  poor  girls  who  were  without  any 
prospects;  yet  privately,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  Mrs.  Snobson  was  frequently  declaim- 
in";  against  her  daughter's  disinclination  to 
assume  the  dignity  which,  she  said,  belonged  to 
her  position. 

But  the  impossibility  is  well  known,  of  manu- 
facturing a  silk  purse  out  of  a  certain  raw 
material ;  and  it  proved  so  most  signally  in  this 
case.  Numberless  were  the  attempts  made  to 
transform  Jane  Snobson  into  a  young  lady  of 
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the  aristocratic  pattern  desired  by  her  very  un- 
aristocratic  mother;  and  at  seventeen  she  was 
still  the  same  unpolished,  awkward,  homely 
Jane  Snobson  she  had  been  from  the  beginning. 

The  amiable  disposition  of  Miranda  Howard 
was  not  without  producing  a  sensible  effect 
upon  her  unpromising  pupil,  but  the  constant 
interference  and  injudicious  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Snobson  neutralized  all  the  good  it  produced. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  Miss  Howard  was  taught 
to  feel  the  loss  of  the  ever-considerate  duchess, 
by  those  ebullitions  of  purse-pride  in  the  mother 
of  her  pupil,  which  were  continually  betraying 
themselves,  and  not  unfrequently  she  regretted 
having  placed  herself  in  a  position  which 
obliged  her  to  endure  the  ill-judged  comments 
of  so  very  vulgar-minded  a  woman. 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  very  showily 
furnished  drawing-room,  about  half  an  hour 
after  coming  in  from  their  ride,  and  Miss 
Howard  was  striving  to  teach  Miss  Snobson 
some  crochet  on  which  she  was  employed. 
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"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
such  things  to  Miss  Snobson,"  said  her  mother, 
in  her  usual  tone.  "  It  may  be  all  very  well 
for  people  as  can't  buy  that  crochet  stuff  to 
endeavour  to  make  it ;  but  Miss  Snobson  could 
at  any  time  have  a  house  full  of  such  work 
merely  for  the  asking.  I  don't  think,  therefore, 
her  learning  it  can  be  of  the  slightest  use." 

"  It  is  very  fashionable,  madam,"  replied  Miss 
Howard :  "  most  ladies  employ  themselves  upon 
it;  and  the  Duchess  of  Axminster  and  Lady 
Hilkberry  were  rarely  a  day  without  spending 
some  portion  of  it  in  such  an  occupation." 

"  That's  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Snobson.  "  But  between  you  and 
me  and  the  post,  neither  of  them  ladies  was 
ever  a  quarter  so  well  off  as  Miss  Snobson  is 
like  to  be.  To  be  sure,  they  belong  to  the  tip- 
top sort  of  the  nobility,  but  then  they  are  as 
poor  as  church-mice,  and  may  be  are  obliged 
to  save  their  money  at  the  expense  of  their 
fingers." 

vol.  in.  H 
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"  There  can't  be  any  harm,  as  I  can  see,  in 
my  learning  it,"  said  Miss  Snobson,  who,  next 
to  pleasing  herself,  seemed  always  most  de- 
lighted when  she  was  thwarting  her  mother. 

"  No,  nor  no  good  neither,  Miss  Snobson," 
answered  her  mother,  sharply.  "  I  don't  keep 
a  finishing  governess  in  my  house  merely  to 
waste  her  time  and  }rours  in  doing  a  parcel  of 
trumpery  work  you  may  buy  at  a  bazaar  for  a 
few  shillings." 

"  Well,  but  I  don't  want  to  buy,  and  I  do 
want  to  work,"  cried  the  young  lady,  with  her 
usual  determination.  "  And  as  great  ladies 
always  amuse  themselves  in  this  way,  and  I  am 
to  be  a  great  lady,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
be  taught  how  to  do  the  stitches." 

"  I  suppose  you're  the  best  judge,  Miss  Snob- 
son, of  what's  right  and  proper  for  you?"  in- 
quired her  mother,  with  an  angry  look,  "  instead 
of  me,  who  has  had  so  much  experience,  and 
seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  knows  so  well 
what  is  due  to  my  position  and  prospects.  How 
do  you  know  but  what  your  pa  may  be  made  a 
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great  nobleman?  and  then  we  shall  both  be 
ladies  of  title;  and  such  a  thing  might  occur 
any  day,  your  pa  is  such  monstrous  great  friends 
with  secretaries  of  state,  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer,  speakers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  all  the  rest  of  the  big-wigs. 

"  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  to  see  him  walk 
in  here,  some  fine  morning,  with  his  bran  new 
coronet  on  his  head,  and  a  fine  glittering  star 
at  his  side,  and  every  one  calling  him  c  my 
lord.'  Not  like  when  he  was  lord-mayor,  which 
is  all  over  in  twelve  months,  and  you  must  take 
to  plain  '  Mister'  again,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not ;  but  to  be  called  '  my  lord'  all  one's  life, 
and  then  to  have  it  descend  to  one's  son  and 
heir,  never  to  be  taken  away." 

"  I  don't  see  what's  the  good  of  being  called 
<  my  lord,'  "  said  Miss  Snobson,  impatiently. 

"  Oh,    you    don't,    don't    you  ?"    cried    her 
parent,  with  a  very  displeased  look.     "  But  you 
don't  see  anything  you  should  see,  Miss  Snob- 
son;  and  you  will  see  things  fast  enough  as  you 
h2 
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aint  wanted.  But  2"  can  see  the  good  of  it, 
Miss  Snobson ;  and  your  pa  will  see  the  good 
of  it,  I'll  be  bound,  when  the  minister  asks 
him  to  accept  of  an  earldom  or  a  marquisate,  or 
anything  of  the  sort." 

Miss  Howard  did  not  interfere ;  she  knew,  of 
old,  that  she  could  effect  no  good  by  so  doing. 
She  made  one  quiet  attempt  to  put  away  the 
crochet,  but  this   her  pupil   would  not  allow; 
continuing  to  work  at  it  as  if  she  were  desirous 
of   completing    her    self-imposed   task   in   the 
smallest  possible  space  of  time. 
,    What  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  dis- 
pute could  not  very  readily  have  been  foretold ; 
but   very   much    to    the   gratification   of   Miss 
Howard,  it  was  summarily  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
announcement  of  the    Marquis  of  Hillsberry. 
Mrs.  Snobson  rose  with  great  state  to  receive 
her  distinguished  guest,  but  her  daughter  re- 
mained on  the  sofa  assiduously  employed  upon 
her  work. 

The  governess  rose  to  leave  the  room,  as  she 
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had  been  made  aware  that,  whenever  "  great 
people"  entered  the  apartment,  she  was  to  go 
out  of  it.  In  this  object,  however,  she  was 
frustrated  by  Lord  Hillsberry,  who  immediately 
made  up  to  her,  and  addressed  her  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  Miss  Howard  did  not  dis- 
guise the  pleasure  she  felt  in  seeing  one  she 
knew  to  be  so  near  a  relation,  and  the  son  and 
brother  of  her  dearest  friends.  Consequent^, 
their  mutual  greetings  assumed  an  air  which 
caused  Mrs.  Snobson  to  stop  and  stare  as  if  she 
was  thunder-struck. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  away,  Miss 
Howard,"  said  the  marquis;  "for  I  have  mes- 
sages for  you,  both  from  my  mother  and  sister, 
who  only  yesterday  returned  to  England. 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Snobson,  whose  vulgar 
astonishment  he  could  not  help  understanding, 
he  added,  "  Miss  Howard  is  an  attached  friend 
of  my  mother  and  sister,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snob- 
son, and  was  always  regarded  as  a  member  of 
our  family ;  and  in  their  eyes  I  should  be  com- 
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mitting  a  grave  offence  were  I  not  to  treat  her 
with  the  respect  and  consideration  to  which  we 
all  know  her  to  be  entitled." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  my  lord !"  cried  the  good 
lady,  quite  mollified  by  hearing  herself  called 
"  my  dear  Mrs.  Snobson"  by  the  son  of  a  duke. 
"'  Miss  Howard  is,  I  know,  a  very  superior 
person,  and  I  cannot  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  her  remaining  in  the  room  during  your 
lordship's  visit.  I  am  happy  to  see  your  lord- 
ship, and  hope  her  grace  the  duchess  is  well,  as 
well  as  her  ladyship,  your  lordship's  sister.  I 
shall  be  proud  to  be  at  home  to  them  whenever 
they  will  do  me  the  honour  to  call." 

Lord  Hillsberry  made  a  civil  reply. 

"  My  daughter,  nry  lord,"  continued  the  lady, 
nudging  Miss  Snobson  to  rise  and  receive  their 
distinguished  guest  with  proper  respect.  *  Our 
only  child,  my  lord.  Mr.  Snobson  is  a  very 
fond  father,  and  I  know  for  certain,  means  to 
leave  her  every  shilling  of  his  prodigious  for- 
tune."    Here  another  nudge  was  administered, 
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but  it  only  caused  the  young  heiress  to  lift  her 
eyes  from  her  work  to  stare  for  a  moment  on 
the  handsome  face  of  the  young  nobleman.  He 
bowed  to  her,  and  made  another  civil  reply  to 
her  mother. 

"  Mr.  Snobson  is  very  much  occupied,  my 
lord,  but  he'll  be  delighted  to  hear  of  your 
lordship's  visit;  as  I  have  heard  him  many 
times  express  a  vast  respect  for  your  lordship. 
Indeed,  there's  plenty  in  this  great  house  to 
employ  the  master  all  day  in  keeping  things  to 
rights.  The  servants  are  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint.  Nothing  seems  good  enough  for  them ; 
they  will  only  eat  the  best  and  drink  the  best, 
and  can  hardly  be  got  to  make  themselves 
useful  in  any  way.  I  could  never  have  be- 
lieved there  was  such  extravagance  and  laziness, 
as  I've  seen  in  our  livery  servants  ever  since 
they  have  been  here;  and  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  is  the 
worst.  Indeed  they  are  all  alike — always  wast- 
ing—always idling — always  complaining:  if  it 
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wasn't  that  persons  in  our  condition  can't  do 
without  'em,  my  lord,  I'd  make  the  house  clear 
of  the  whole  lot  in  a  jiffey." 

Lord  Hillsberry  listened  to  this  uninteresting 
tirade  with  the  greatest  apparent  attention,  and 
as  usual,  said  a  few  civil  words  in  reply ;  but  he 
would  not  have  felt  any  very  great  regret  if  the 
very  finely  dressed  lady,  who  was  so  gracious  to 
him,  and  all  her  very  fine  servants,  had  been  at 
that  moment  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

His  lordship  now  endeavoured  to  deliver  to 
Miss  Howard  the  messages  with  which  he  had 
been  commissioned.  They  were  very  gratifying 
to  her,  particularly  the  one  from  the  duchess, 
for  it  assured  her  that  Lady  Honoria  had  excul- 
pated her  from  any  share  in  her  elopement. 
She  satisfied  herself  with  asking  a  few  questions 
respecting  the  health  of  both  ladies,  for  she 
observed  that  Mrs.  Snobson  was  staring  at  her, 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  she  was  not 
quite  reconciled  to  "  the  young  person"  holding 
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a  conversation  in  her  drawing-room  with  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  guests. 

Indeed,  that  good  lady's  ideas  were  in  a  state 
of  very  great  confusion  as  to  the  fact  that  had 
only  just  been  presented  to  her,  of  a  governess 
being  on  such  friendly  terms  with  a  duchess 
and  her  daughter,  as  to  induce  them  to  send 
messages  to  her  by  their  nearest  relative,  who  was 
absolutely  a  marquis,  and  would,  in  time,  be  a 
duke.  As  for  the  said  marquis,  she  had  a 
project  of  her  own  affecting  him,  which  she 
could  not  satisfy  herself  whether  this  apparent 
partiality  for  "  the  young  person"  might  or 
might  not  interfere  with. 

However,  under  the  circumstances,  she  con- 
sidered it  would  be  best  not  to  seem  to  take 
offence  :  so  while  his  lordship  was  very  earnestly 
pressing  Miss  Howard  to  accept  his  sister's  in- 
vitation to  Willoughby  Manor,  the  following 
confidential  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  an 
under-tone  between  her  and  her  daughter,  who 
still  retained  her  crochet  and  her  seat. 
h3 
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"  Miss  Snobson,  you  are  really  the  most  pro- 
vokingest  young  lady  that  ever  was.  I'm  quite 
ashamed  of  you  sitting  there,  mumchance,  when 
the  Duke  of  Axminster's  son  and  heir,  whom 
both  your  papa  and  me  think  a  very  good  match 
for  you,  has  come  expressly  to  see  you." 

M  No,  he  aint — he's  come  to  see  Miss  Howard," 
replied  Jane  Snobson,  in  a  Jane- Snobson 
tone. 

u  Stuff  o'nonsense ! w  cried  her  mamma, 
angrily.  "  As  if  a  governess  could  be  anything 
to  him.  I  tell  you,  if  you  minds  your  p's  and 
q's,  you  may  be  my  lady  marchioness;  and, 
when  his  old  father  dies,  a  duchess." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  my  lady  marchioness, 
and  I  wont  be  a  duchess !"  was  the  ungracious 
rejoinder. 

"  I'll  get  your  papa  to  talk  to  you,  Miss 
Snobson,"  exclaimed  her  parent,  quite  unable 
to  conceal  her  vexation.  "  You  perverse,  good 
for  nothing,  ill  behaved  thing — you !  I  should 
like  to  know  what  in  the  world's  the  use  of  your 
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having  such  great  prospects,  if  you  wont  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  marry  them  as  can  give 
you  the  rank  you  haven't  got,  in  exchange  for 
the  loads  of  money  they  haven't  got.  Besides, 
he's  so  handsome,  any  young  lady  might  be 
glad  to  be  noticed  by  him." 

Miss  Snobson  stole  another  look  at  the  young 
nobleman,  and  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  he  was  in  appearance  quite  as  prepos- 
sessing as  her  mother  had  stated,  but  her  man- 
vaise  honte  was  too  powerful  to  be  influenced  by 
any  spark  of  female  vanity  that  might  be  lurking 
in  her  heart,  and  she  still  applied  herself  to  her 
crochet,  and  still  held  down  her  head. 

Lord  Hillsberry  now  good-naturedly  came 
to  the  rescue ;  for  he  had  been  obliged  to  hear 
every  word  of  the  dialogue,  and  it  had  greatly 
amused  him.  He,  in  a  very  gallant  manner,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  Mrs.  Snobson  should 
possess  so  charming  a  daughter;  and  added, 
that  had  he  been  aware  of  that  interesting  fact* 
he  should  have  paid  his  respects  earlier. 
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Mrs.  Snobson's  blooming  face  was  radiant 
vvith  gratified  vanity.  She  smirked  and  smiled, 
and  bridled  and  laughed,  in  the  most  becoming 
manner  attainable  by  so  very  stout  a  mother, 
complimented  on  possessing  so  very  stout  a 
daughter.  And  she  made  all  sorts  of  excuses 
for  the  shyness  of  Miss  Snobson,  assuring  his 
lordship  that  it  would  wear  off  in  time,  and 
my  lording  him  at  every  half  dozen  words  with 
such  impressiveness,  that  he  thought  the  only 
way  of  keeping  himself  from  laughing  in  her 
face,  was  to  take  his  departure. 

"  Then  you'll  be  sure  to  come  to  my  party, 
my  lord?"  cried  Mrs.  Snobson,  from  over  the 
banisters,  as  his  lordship  was  descending  the 
stairs. 

"  I  hope  to  have  that  honour,  most  cer- 
tainly," he  replied;  and  then  he  gallantly 
waved  his  hand,  with  the  exclamation  of  "  Au 
revoir" 

"  What  hour  did  his  lordship  mean  by  '  O 
revvvar,'  Miss  Howard  ?"    demanded  the  lady, 
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when  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  Miss 
Howard,  with  as  grave  a  face  as  she  could 
assume,  explained.  Mrs.  Snobson  was  then 
about  to  open  her  mind  to  the  governess,  re- 
specting the  impropriety,  in  her  opinion,  of 
young  persons  in  her  position  talking  familiarly 
with  the  sons  of  dukes,  when  the  dinner-bell 
announced  to  her  the  near  approach  of  what 
had  always  been  to  her  the  great  event  of  the 
day ;  and  she  deferred  her  strictures  to  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WORSHIP   OF   THE   GOLDEN   CALF. 

In  one  of  the  largest  thoroughfares  in  London, 
situated  in  its  most  fashionable  quarter,  the 
broad  highway  which  sufficed  in  the  day-time 
for  all  the  demands  of  its  extraordinary  traffic, 
within  about  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  was 
clogged  up  with  carriages — a  line  of  which  was 
seen  to  extend  full  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  rattling  of  wheels,  the  occasional  crash 
of  panels,  the  cries  of  link-boys,  the  vociferations 
of  contending  coachmen,  and  the  loud  com- 
mands of  the  police,  when  obliged  to  interfere 
to  preserve  order,  gave  the  scene  an  animation 
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which  very  much  increased  the  effect  produced 
by  the  impatience  of  the  horses,  the  varied 
colours  of  innumerable  liveries,  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  carriage-lamps,  and  the  glittering  of 
the  harness. 

It  was  evident  that  one  of  those  crowds  that 
are  in  the  season  crammed  into  the  houses  of 
fashionable  people,  was  in  process  of  creation, 
to  do  honour  to  some  distinguished  host  or 
hostess,  in  that  favoured  vicinity ;  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  imagined  from  the  coats  of  arms 
on  the  vehicles,  that  the  person  who  was  to 
be  honoured  by  the  company  of  so  many 
distinguished  visitors,  was  somebody  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  at  least,  of  the  highest  political 
influence. 

There  was  a  royal  carriage — there  was  a 
bishop's  carriage — there  were  the  carriages  of 
peers  out  of  number;  there  were  those  of  states- 
men, generals,  admirals,  judges,  divines,  phy- 
sicians, and  barristers  of  the  greatest  eminence ; 
and  there  was  a  larger  contribution  furnished  by 
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the  merchants,  bankers,  and  the  great  capitalists 
of  the  city. 

On  reaching  the  head  of  this  glittering  array 
of  vehicles,  there  remained  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering to  whom  this  homage  had  been  offered. 
Copenhagen  House  was  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
The  great  man  who  had  drawn  upon  himself 
this  imposing  demonstration,  was  no  other  than 
John  Snobson,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  late  citizen  and 
mercer,  of  Diddleton.  The  temple  of  the 
Golden  Calf  had  been  thrown  open  to  its 
worshippers,  whose  ranks,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  recruited  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
very  highest  ranks  of  society.  For  at  that 
moment  royal  and  noble  dukes  were  elbowing 
through  a  crowd  of  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  fashionable,  for  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
two  or  three  words  with  a  man  who  had  no 
better  claim  on  their  attention  than  that  of  a 
successful  speculator. 

At  that  very  time,  many  men  of  the  highest 
*noral  worth,  and  of  the  greatest   intellectual 
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attainments,  were  sighing  in  vain  for  the 
smallest  tithe  of  that  notice  thus  lavished  with 
so  little  discretion.  And  they  might  sigh  and 
languish,  and  sink  into  the  grave,  before  one  of 
these  royal,  noble,  or  right  reverend  idolaters 
would  deign  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  encourage 
them  with  a  word  of  approval.  The  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness  will  attract  them,  as  honey 
attracts  flies,  while  purity  of  life  and  nobility  of 
purpose  remain  utterly  disregarded.  A  second 
Moses  might  appear  before  them  to  declare  a 
mission  from  Jehovah,  and  disclose  the  twelve 
tables  containing  the  law  by  which  they  ought 
to  live;  yet  this  stiff-necked  generation  would 
set  up  their  Golden  Calf,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves in  adoration  at  its  pedestal,  in  defiance  of 
the  prophet,  the  law,  and  the  gospel. 

And  there  is  no  idolatry  so  debasing  as  this — 
it  arises  from  the  meanest  of  all  impulses,  it  is 
born  of  the  most  ignoble  of  all  suggestions. 
There  is  neither  merit  nor  the  appearance  of 
merit — there  is  neither  dignity  nor  the  aspect 
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of  dignity — there  is  neither  virtue  nor  the  as- 
sumption of  virtue  in  this  money-worship.  The 
idol  is  presented  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  coarse, 
vulgar  man,  in  whose  attributes  there  is  nothing 
godly,  and  in  whose  antecedents  there  is  no- 
thing humane.  He  is  merely  the  incarnation 
of  the  worst  species  of  sensuality — the  gratifica- 
tion of  self  at  the  expense  of  every  feeling  that 
connects  man  with  his  kind. 

The  Midas  of  the  golden  age  of  the  past,  was 
depicted  with  the  ears  of  an  ass ;  but  the  Midas 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  present,  would  be  more 
characteristically  delineated  with  the  head  of  a 
shark.  He  makes  his  sustenance  out  of  the 
destruction  of  the  smaller  fry  that  come  within 
his  reach.  Indeed,  when  a  man  has  acquired 
extraordinary  wealth  by  speculation,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  mind  not  to  suggest  the 
long  course  of  ruin  and  beggary,  out  of  which 
that  wealth  must  have  proceeded.  While  one 
man  becomes  a  millionaire,  a  thousand  must 
become  bankrupts. 
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This  homage  too  to  the  successful  adventurer, 
must  always  be  a  triumph  over  the  unfortunate 
trader.  Shouting  paeans  at  Copenhagen  House, 
cannot  but  be  an  insult  to  the  poverty  of  the 
Insolvent  Court.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  touching  appeal  of "  Pray  remember 
the  poor  debtors !"  from  some  miserable  John 
Smith,  is  answered  by  a  riotous  Jubilate  from 
the  royal  and  noble  friends  of  a  John  Snobson  ? 

Whilst  the  exterior  of  Copenhagen  House 
betrays  so  many  evidences  of  the  popularity  of 
its  tenant,  the  interior  is  equally  suggestive  of 
his  greatness.  Innumerable  servants  in  their 
gay  liveries  are  dotted  about,  apparently,  how- 
ever, doing  very  little,  except  in  the  way  of 
indicating  the  dignity  of  their  master ;  whilst  a 
well  dressed  mob  are  pushing  their  way  up  the 
handsome  staircase  into  the  brilliantly-lighted 
apartments,  undergoing  a  process  nearly  ap- 
proaching suffocation,  in  their  anxiety  to  be 
among  the  first  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
modern  Crcesus. 
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Conspicuous  among  the  crowd  of  money- 
spinners  who  thronged  to  do  homage  to  their 
chief,  was  seen  the  well-known  figure  of  that 
"  Israelite,  indeed,"  the  great  Jewish  loan  con- 
tractor, who,  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad 
comet,  had  been  regarded  as  the  Ursa  Major  of 
the  monetary  constellations.  In  the  pecuniary 
system,  he  had  long  been  the  largest  of  those 
bodies  which  give  light  to  modern  finance,  and 
in  this  position  possessed  more  real  power  than 
the  sovereigns,  who  could  only  hope  to  see 
their  way  by  his  assistance.  He  had  come  to 
see  the  new  planet  that  had  made  him  vacate 
his  long-established  position  in  the  commercial 
horizon. 

But  the  rooms  contained  female  capitalists,  as 
well  as  male ;  for  much  curiosity  was  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  a  lady,  who,  though  still 
young,  was  recognised  as  the  partner  of  a  great 
banking-house,  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  ever  made  by  individual  enter- 
prise.    The  freaks   of  the    blind   goddess  are 
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inexplicable,  for  no  rational  cause  could  be 
advanced  for  the  possession  of  such  wealth  by 
such  a  recipient. 

It  had  been  amassed  by  a  man,  who,  in  his 
old  age,  played  the  fool  as  nobly  as  wiser  men 
had  done  before  him,  leaving  his  enormous 
accumulations  to  a  woman  of  very  indifferent 
antecedents,  who  had  been  his  mistress,  and 
who  subsequently,  in  this  Mammon-worshipping 
country,  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  in- 
heritor of  a  dukedom,  created  for  the  offspring 
of  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  Bona  Robas,  to 
make  her  a  duchess ;  then  dying  in  that  condi- 
tion, had  the  grace  to  return  her  immense 
wealth  to  the  family  of  her  benefactor — selecting 
as  her  heir  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  to 
endure  the  great  responsibility  of  the  gift. 
Thus  she  took  her  place  as  the  Virgo  among  the 
golden  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

This  was  a  grand  field  day  for  Mrs.  Snobson. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  give  a  party 
which  should  astonish  the  town,  and  thanks  to 
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her  notoriety  with  ladies  of  fashion,  and  the  re- 
putation of  her  husband  with  the  higher  classes, 
she  perfectly  succeeded.  Her  preparations  for 
the  appropriate  decoration  of  her  apartments 
were  great,  but  her  preparations  for  the  appro- 
priate decoration  of  her  portly  person,  were 
infinitely  greater. 

In  giving  her  maid  directions  respecting  her 
toilet,  whenever  company  was  expected,  she 
always  indicated  her  desire  for  display,  by  the 
number  of  guests  who  had  been  invited.  For 
instance,  she  would  command  Mademoiselle 
Justine  to  dress  her  for  twelve,  for  twenty,  or  for 
any  other  number  she  had  arranged  to  meet. 
Mademoiselle  Justine  complied  with  the  readi- 
ness of  a  Frenchwoman  to  accomplish  whatever 
was  practicable,  however  absurd  it  might  be ; 
but  when,  on  the  evening  of"  the  grand  party," 
she  commanded  her  attendant,  with  an  air  of 
overpowering  grandeur,  to  dress  her  for  eight 
hundred,  it  seemed  to  take  away  the  breath  of 
the  poor  girl,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before 
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she  could  find  words  to  remonstrate  with  her 
mistress  for  proposing  so  impossible  an  achieve- 
ment. 

"  I  insist  upon  it,  Justine !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Snobson,  with  her  most  despotic  look.  "  You 
must  dress  me  for  eight  hundred." 

"It  is  impossible,  Madame!"  cried  the 
Frenchwoman  in  very  pitiful  accents.  "  Mon 
Dieu,  I  never  was  ask  to  do  such  a  thing  for 
any  lady !  I  dress  you  for  ten,  Madame — I  dress 
you  for  twelve,  Madame — I  dress  you  for  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty ;  but  for  eight  hundred !  no, 
no !  I  cannot !  Nobody  cannot !  It  is  im- 
possible." 

The  commands  of  the  mistress  were,  however, 
imperative.  Justine  obeyed  with  a  shrug,  and 
a  look  of  despair;  and  in  due  time,  Mrs.  Snobson 
was  prepared  to  receive  her  numerous  guests, 
with  a  toilet  elaborate  enough  to  astonish  every- 
body; and  it  did  astonish  them  exceedingly. 
Even  the  best  bred,  with  difficulty  refrained 
from  perpetrating  a  laugh,  as  they  observed  the 
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extravagance  of  her  dress,  and  the  superabun- 
dance of  her  ornaments. 

She  did  not  exactly  convey  the  idea  of  a 
victim,  arrayed  for  the  sacrifice,  for  there  was 
very  little  of  this  in  her  blooming  complexion, 
surmounted  by  her  well-executed  "  front"  from 
the  most  approved  manufacturer  of  "  real  heads 
of  hair,"  in  town ;  and  her  gay  "  toque"  from 
Burlington  Arcade  —  to  say  nothing  of  her 
figured  satin  robe  and  train  that  adorned  her 
capacious  person  in  a  manner  that  made  it  look 
twice  as  large  as  it  was — leaving  visible  only 
about  an  acre  of  neck  and  two  prodigious  arms, 
that  bore  such  a  weight  of  gold  chains,  diamond 
necklaces,  and  gorgeous  bracelets,  that  but  for 
the  gems  and  the  colour  of  the  metal,  would 
have  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  refractory  convict 
wearing  a  double  allowance  of  fetters. 

Miss  Snobson  was  in  much  the  same  kind  of 
garniture,  for  her  father  had  insisted  on  her  ap- 
pearance, and  her  mother  had  equally  insisted  on 
her  toilet  being  completed  after  her  own  model. 
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She,  however,  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
rear  of  her  mother,  and  hung  back  with  her 
usual  pertinacity,  when  her  proud  and  ambi- 
tious parent  sought  to  introduce  her  to  the  notice 
of  the  duchesses,  marchionesses,  countesses,  and 
other  great  ladies,  who  had  honoured  her 
mansion  with  their  presence. 

Mr.  Snobson  was  too  much  occupied  in 
shaking  hands  with  royalty  and  nobility,  to 
heed  the  backwardness  of  his  daughter.  All 
the  great  people  had  something  complimentary 
to  say  to  him,  and  of  course  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  say  something  in  return ;  and  thus  he 
was  kept  for  hours  standing  in  one  particular 
spot,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sovereign 
prince  holding  a  levee, — only  he  was  by  no  means 
princely  in  his  appearance. 

The  Marquis  and  the  Marchioness  of  Whor- 
tleberry were  among  the  early  arrivals,  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  warmth  of  their  manner 
towards  their  host  and  hostess.  Some  of  the 
lookers-on  were  satisfied  that  an  unusually  great 
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regard  must  exist  on  both  sides,  to  have  creates 
a  friendship  so  apparent — it  was  certainly  some- 
thing of  this  kind  that  made  both  parties  such 
great  friends,  it  was  an  unusually  great  regard 
for  their  own  interests. 

The  young  Marquis  of  Hillsberry  was  also 
present,  according  to  his  promise.  At  first,  he 
entertained  himself  by  looking  about  him,  and 
went  into  every  room,  and,  as  he  fancied,  saw 
everybody.  He  then  returned  to  the  principal 
apartment,  his  handsome  countenance  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

At  last,  he  discovered  Miss  Snobson,  and  im- 
mensely to  the  gratification  of  her  mamma, 
immediately  made  up  to  her,  drew  her  on  one 
side,  and  assumed  all  the  devotion  of-a  declared 
suitor.  The  young  lady  appeared  rather  more 
frightened  than  pleased — nevertheless,  she  was 
pleased,  and  gave  two  or  three  coherent  answers 
to  the  polite  questions  that  were  put  to  her. 
But  when  he  was,  as  he  thought,  unobserved  by 
the  old  lady,  he  betrayed  the  reason  of  all  these 
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attentions,  for  he  asked  with  the  deepest  interest 
after  Miss  Howard. 

The  answer  he  received  produced  a  curious 
effect  upon  him.  Miss  Snobson  frankly  told 
him  that  her  mamma  did  not  approve  of  her 
governess  joining  her  party,  and  therefore  Miss 
Howard  was  not  present.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  Lord  Hillsberry  beheld  some  one  at 
a  distance  to  whom  he  wished  particularly  to 
speak,  and  he  abruptly  left  Miss  Snobson  with 
an  impromptu  apology.  Where  his  friend  was 
could  not  be  indicated  by  his  lordship's  move- 
ments, for  he  hurried  out  of  the  apartment, 
down  the  stair-case,  and  out  of  the  house,  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  force  his  way  through  the 
throng. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  a  curious  document 
mighthave  been  formed  by  astatement  of  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  the  entertainment  had  created 
on  the  company.  In  general  the  ladies  of  fashion 
spoke  of  Mrs.  Snobson  as  the  most  absurd  crea- 
ture they  had  ever  met  with ;  even  those  who 
i2 
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were  desirous  of  making  use  of  her  to  advance 
their  own  interests,  could  be  brought  to  regard 
her  only  as  a  strange  animal  that  would  have 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  an  iron  cage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  thought  little 
about  Mrs.  Snobson,  though  many  thought  a 
good  deal  about  her  daughter ;  indeed  several 
bets  had  been  laid  that  evening  by  some  of  the 
young  men  of  fashion  then  present,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  tin  she  would  bring  her  husband. 

There  were  many  opinions  respecting  Mr. 
Snobson.  A  few  regarded  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  greatness  with  doubt — others  sneered  at  his 
affectation  of  grandeur  and  fashion ;  but  the 
great  mass^looked  up  to  him  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary individual — the  greatest  genius  of  his 
age — the  Columbus  who  had  discovered  a  new 
world  of  enterprise — the  Admirable  Crichton 
in  the  accomplishments  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence;  they  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  auri- 
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ferous  halo,  and  seemed  ready  to  proclaim  him 
"  the  coming  man."  These  were  the  true 
worshippers  of  the  Golden  Calf;  and  many 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  fashionable  idolatry. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A   SELECT   FARTY   IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  numerous  "  seats"  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Whortleberrry,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  was  called  "  The  Vineyard;" 
whether  it  was  so  styled  from  the  excellence  of 
the  vines  grown  there,  or  from  the  excellence 
of  the  wine  drunk  there — or  whether  the  appel- 
lation arose  from  both  causes,  or  neither,  the 
author  cannot  stop  to  determine.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  this  story 
that  it  was  so  called,  that  it  lay  in  the  heart  of 
a  rich  coal  district,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
gayest  mansions  in  England. 
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Somehow  or  other  it  took  fire,  and  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Nobody  knew  how  the  confla- 
gration had  been  caused;  some  ill  natured  wits 
attributed  it  to  the  inflammatory  temper  of  its 
noble  owner,  who  seemed  always  threatening 
spontaneous  combustion;  but  as  the  marquis 
was  many  hundred  miles  away  at  the  time  the 
flames  burst  forth,  his  worst  enemies  were 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  incen- 
diary. 

Other  ill-natured  persons,  who  were  not  wits, 
would  have  traced  it  to  the  noble  marchioness, 
averring  that  as  she  was  always  making  matches 
for  her  daughters,  she  might  by  heedlessness  in 
the  manufacture,  have  caused  a  flame  which  the 
county  engines  could  not  put  out.  But  then,  as 
in  the  case  of  her  husband,  it  was  known  that 
she  was  too  far  off  at  the  time  of  the  fire  to 
render  her  matches  in  the  slightest  degree 
hazardous  to  the  premises  in  question.  So  she 
was  universally  acquitted  of  arson. 

The   Vineyard  was  burnt  down — and,  in  due 
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time,  the  Vineyard  was  built  up.  The  coal-pits 
gave  their  black  produce  more  abundantly  than 
ever;  besides  which,  the  marchioness  had  other 
sources  of  revenue  that  assisted  in  raising  the 
walls  of  the  new  building.  She  had  been  tra- 
velling abroad,  and  like  every  great  lady  who 
ventures  to  do  so  uncommon  a  thing,  she  wrote 
a  journal — and  like  all  other  great  ladies  who  do 
so  very  uncommon  a  thing,  she  published  it. 

"A  Tour  by  the  Marchioness  of  Whortle- 
berry," her  ladyship  appeared  to  imagine,  must 
go  for  something,  and  it  did  go  for  something ; 
but  whether  it  went  for  wisdom,  or  whether  it 
went  for  waste-paper,  has  not  been  ascertained 
to  this  day.  The  marchioness,  however,  was  so 
determined  it  should  sell,  that  she  herself 
turned  publisher  of  herself,  and  took  a  stall  in  a 
Fancy  Bazaar,  where  she  sold  copies  of  her 
Tour  with  a  success  that  threatened  the  rival 
thrones  of  New  Burlington  and  Great  Marl- 
borough Streets. 

Many  "  gay  young  fellows,"  of  a  somewhat 
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higher  grade  than  Billy  Taylor,  gratified  either 
her  or  themselves  by  coming  to  her  shop ;  but 
with  whom  lay  the  advantage  of  the  purchases 
they  made,  would  form  a  pretty  subject  for  a 
debating  society.  Perhaps  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverleys  of  the  present  day  may  think  that 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides;  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  possession  of  her  book 
caused  more  than  one  of  these  good-for-nothing 
young  men  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf;  and  only 
one. 

The  marquis,  about  the  same  time,  published 
his  tour;  apparently,  though  so  very  great  a 
man,  led  thereto  by  the  vulgar  adage,  "  What 
is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander." 
The  comparative  merits  of  these  works  is  too 
delicate  a  question  for  discussion.  Like  the 
classic  painter,  I  will  throw  a  veil  over  what  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to.  Considering  that 
neither  saw  anything  worth  describing,  and  de- 
scribed nothing  worth  seeing,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  the 
i3 
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production  of  so  many  pages ;  indeed,  in  this 
respect  they  may  be  said  to  rival  those  Indian 
fabrics,  of  which  a  very  extensive  surface  may 
be  made  to  pass  through  a  very  small  ring. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
Marquis  of  Whortleberry  that  ought  to  have 
made  it  a  text-book  for  the  heads  of  families. 
It  was  dedicated  to  his  wife.  In  that  page  there 
was  a  domestic  sublimity  that  many  a  panting 
husband  might  have  toiled  after  in  vain.  It 
opened  for  her  an  unbounded  credit  with  that 
old  established  banking-house,  Public  Opinion, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  cause  it  to  sus- 
pend business  for  want  of  funds  to  meet  so 
tremendous  a  demand.  In  that  immortal  dedi- 
cation, the  marital  virtues  of  the  marchioness 
reminded  the  reader  of  the  widow's  cruise  of 
oil  and  of  Fortunatus's  purse.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  years  the  marquis  had  been  drawing 
upon  them,  the  vessel  was  evidently  fuller  than 
ever. 

But  a  more  complete  record  of  those  virtues 
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must  find  a  place  here.  The  reader,  if  he  does  not 
know  already,  must  be  informed  that,  in  early 
life,  this  lady  was  a  very  great  heiress,  when  the 
marquis  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  her  for  better 
or  for  worse.  He  had  just  then  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  a  brother,  a  cabinet  minister,  whose 
name  had  ever  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
party,  and  he  appeared  to  be  labouring  under 
the  idea  that,  with  the  title  and  estates  of  his 
deceased  relative,  he  had  succeeded  to  his 
genius.  Under  this  impression  he  made 
speeches,  he  wrote  pamphlets,  he  accepted  em- 
bassies, and  he  did  a  variety  of  other  things; 
but  without  persuading  any  one,  to  share  this 
impression  with  him. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  cavalry  officer  whilst  on 
service  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  this  acknowledg- 
ment fell  very  short  of  his  ambition.  The 
marquis  made  longer  speeches,  and  wrote 
longer  pamphlets ;  still  without  satisfying  any 
one  but  himself  that  he   could  prove   in  all 
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things  a  successor    to    the    eminent  statesman 
whose  name  he  bore. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the  great 
heiress,  he  was  a  widower ;  and  from  this  date 
commenced  that  virtuous  career  which  qualified 
the  new  marchioness  for  her  husband's  touching 
dedication.  He  had  had  one  son  by  his  first 
wife,  who  had  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  his 
second,  in  being  a  member  of  a  noble  family ; 
nevertheless,  the  new  marchioness  made  up  for 
this  deficiency,  by  the  noble  manner  in  which 
she  did  her  duty  to  the  motherless  boy  whom 
her  predecessor  had  left  to  her  care.  Though 
she  had  several  children  by  her  husband,  she 
never  forgot  the  claims  of  his  first-born ;  and 
when  the  government  were  applied  to  by  the 
marquis  to  fulfil  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  his  deceased  brother,  of  bestowing  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  English  peerage,  as  a  fitting  re- 
cognition of  his  eminent  services,  she  insisted 
that  her  step-son,  as  nearer  in  blood  to  the 
cabinet  minister  than  her  own  children,  should 
have  the  advantage  of  this  distinction,  as  was 
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his  undoubted  right.  In  short,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  allude  to  half  or  even  a 
quarter  of  what  she  did  for  the  orphan  ;  but  it 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  that  it  has 
qualified  her  to  have  her  portrait  placed  as 
a  frontispiece  to  Mrs.  Twaddle's  forthcoming 
"  Stepmothers  of  England." 

The  marchioness,  all  this  time,  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  neglect  her  own  children — 
quite  the  reverse.  She  brought  them  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go ;  and  took  especial  care 
that  they  should  go  in  a  way  worthy  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  marchioness.  Some 
accused  her  of  being  very  worldly-minded ; 
others  laughed  at  her  christening  her  boys  and 
girls  after  emperors  and  empresses,  and  kings 
and  queens ;  still  she  went  on  in  her  course, 
at  once  the  proudest  and  most  prudent  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion  ;  at  times,  astonishing  the 
world  by  her  extravagance,  at  others  astonish- 
ing it  still  more  by  her  careful  attention  to  her 
own  interests. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  her  history  that  she 
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had  invited  a  select  party  to  "  The  Vineyard," 
ostensibly  as  a  sort  of  house-warming,  or  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  her  very  hand- 
some edifice.  Among  the  company  was  her 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Sutlej,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  late  Indian  war,  who  had  for  the  last 
month  been  living  in  a  state  of  daily  fete-ing 
and  feasting,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  glad 
of  the  prospect  of  repose  that  presented  itself 
under  the  roof  of  his  amiable  kinswoman. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  Mr.  Vivian  Grey 
a  gentleman  who  had,  on  and  off,  been  pa- 
tronised by  the  marchioness  for  a  great  number 
of  years ;  sometimes  as  a  fashionable  novelist,  at 
others  as  an  eminent  politician.  He  was  at 
one  time  dropped  for  attacking  the  leading 
member  of  the  great  political  party  to  which 
the  marchioness  belonged ;  and,  at  another, 
taken  into  favour,  because  every  one  was  talking 
of  his  last  novel,  and  he  would  be  attractive  in 
her  rooms. 
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Vivian  Grey  was  a  brilliant  writer,  and,  at 
times,  could  be  a  brilliant  speaker.  There  was 
undoubted  talent  in  him;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  he  was  always  found  driving  his  team  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

He  had  brought  his  talent  to  all  sorts  of 
markets — Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  it  was  only  offered  for  sale 
when  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  His  works 
of  imagination  sold,  but  he  always  hung  on 
hand.  He  had  thrust  himself  before  political 
buyers,  as  the  only  statesman  who  was  fit  for 
the  crisis,  but  they  invariably  looked  at  the 
article,  and  passed  on. 

His  ambition  now  seemed  satisfied  by  being 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  a  party  who  had  no 
political  power,  and  very  little  chance  of  pos- 
sessing it;  and  he  gratified  his  disappointed 
feelings  by  getting  up  very  pointed  speeches 
against  those  leading  men  whom  he  fancied 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement. 

"Besides  these,  there  were  Viscount  Hettons- 
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main,  Lady  Whortleberry's  eldest  son,  and  his 
brother,  Lord  Wallsend ;  her  two  married 
daughters,  both  very  suitably  provided  for,  with 
the  eldest  sons  of  dukes ;  and,  lastly,  there  were 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Snobson. 

The  family  of  the  great  railway  autocrat  had 
been  invited  to  The  Vineyard  by  the  proud 
marchioness,  for  several  prudential  reasons. 
The  marquis  wanted  Snobson's  influence  to- 
wards managing  a  branch  railway  to  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  his — or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  his  lady's — coal-pits;  and  he  wanted 
also  to  effect  a  loan,  which,  at  that  particular 
period,  was  equally  essential  to  him.  The 
marquis,  therefore,  paid  great  court  to  Mr. 
Snobson,  and  showed  him  all  his  improvements, 
and  exhibited  his  splendid  rooms,  with  as  much 
attention  as  if  he  were  an  agent  employed  to 
find  a  tenant  for  the  new  edifice. 

The  marchioness  had  also  some  friendly 
designs  on  Mrs.  Snobson.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  she  was   most  attentive  to  the  interests 
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of  her  children  ;  and,  knowing  the  immense 
fortune  Miss  Snobson  was  likely  to  inherit,  she 
thought  it  could  not  be  better  bestowed  than 
on  her  second  son.  She  had,  therefore,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  made  a  sacrifice  of  her 
pride  to  her  prudence.  In  her  private  opinion, 
the  intended  mother-in-law  of  her  son  was 
about  the  most  odious  vulgar  woman  of  all  the 
odious  vulgar  women  whose  approach  she  had 
ever  permitted ;  but  her  apparent  opinion  was, 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  heiress  of  incal- 
culable wealth,  who  was  well  worth  propi- 
tiating. 

Nothing  could  have  delighted  Mrs.  Snobson 
more  than  this  invitation.  It  was  the  height  of 
her  ambition  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with  ladies 
of  fashion,  whom  she  knew  to  be  so  exclusive 
as  the  proud  Marchioness  of  Whortleberry. 
She  looked  down  on  such  creatures  as  Mrs. 
Wigsby  and  Mrs.  Pugsby  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt. She  was  now  in  the  very  highest  circles, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  that  rank  which  the 
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increasing  political  influence  of  her  husband 
told  her  could  not  much  longer  be  deferred. 

The  marchioness,  therefore,  and  the  wife  of 
the  great  speculator  were  soon  on  the  most 
amicable  terms.  It  was  only  one  incident  that 
threatened  the  harmony  that  existed  between 
them.  When  they  both  made  their  appearance 
dressed  for  dinner,  there  seemed  an  obvious 
attempt  in  Mrs.  Snobson  to  eclipse  her  distin- 
guished friend  by  a  display  of  the  number  and 
value  of  her  diamonds.  Now,  if  the  marchioness 
had  one  failing,  it  was  her  love  of  exhibiting 
the  numerous  beautiful  gems  she  possessed ;  and 
as  she  was  still  a  handsome  woman,  with  a  fair 
complexion,  and  a  very  creditable  shape,  her 
fingers,  her  ears,  her  neck,  her  dress,  were  sure 
to  be  sparkling  with  the  finest  stones  in  her 
jewel-case. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  her  feelings  were, 
when  she  beheld  her  visitor  sailing  into  her 
drawing-room  as  radiant  as  a  jeweller's  window. 
She  saw  at  a  glance  the  diamonds  were  real, 
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and  of  great  value ;  and  Mrs.  Snobson  again 
became  an  odious  vulgar  woman,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  fashionable  hostess.  But  the  fond  mother 
presently  triumphed  over  the  offended  woman. 
The  frown  that  had  begun  to  darken  her  fair  fore- 
head, was  chased  away  by  the  sunniest  of  smiles, 
as  she  held  out  her  aristocratic  hand  to  the  fat, 
fubsy,  diamond-ringed  fist  that  she  observed 
projecting  so  amicably  towards  her. 

I  need  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  further 
description  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
magnates  of  The  Vineyard.  The  day  was  passed 
much  in  the  customary  manner  at  the  country 
mansions  of  fashionable  people  when  the  host 
and  hostess  seek  to  entertain  that  very  harmless 
menagerie  of  tame  animals,  "  a  select  party.'7 
I  will  at  once  suppose  the  evening  over,  and  the 
guests  retired  to  their  rooms. 

In  a  very  comfortable  sitting-room,  in  a  very 
comfortable  arm-chair,  a  gentleman  was  re- 
clining at  his  ease,  whilst  the  wax-lights  burn- 
ing on  the  table,  indicated  by  the  slippers  on 
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his  feet  and  the  dressing-gown  on  his  person, 
that  he  was  about  to  prepare  for  the  rest  he  so 
much  needed.  It  was  Mr.  Snobson,  and  he 
was  indulging  himself  with  some  extremely 
pleasant  reminiscences. 

The  great  Mr.  Snobson  was  never  in  a 
happier  frame  of  mind.  He  considered  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  for  he 
felt  assured  that  even  the  peerage  which  a 
powerful  political  friend  had  held  out  to  him  as 
an  acquisition  of  no  very  distant  date,  would 
not  procure  him  more  influence  than  he  already 
possessed. 

In  many  of  the  greatest  commercial  opera- 
tions in  the  country  his  word  was  law,  and 
with  money  operations  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, he  was  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  he 
pleased.  This  had  enabled  him  to  please  him- 
self to  an  extent  which  a  few  short  years  before 
he  would  have  considered  extravagantly  im- 
probable. His  wealth  was  so  enormous,  that 
he  could   not  calculate  it  with  any  degree  of 
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accuracy ;  for  every  day  contributed  a  large 
accession  to  the  already  enormous  stock.  He 
had  purchased  land  to  the  extent  of  three 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  approved  securities  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  five  times  that  sum.  Indeed,  he  had 
enjoyed  of  late  years  so  many  opportunities  of 
making  money  at  whatever  rate  he  desired,  that 
the  only  difficulty  he  met  with  was  to  turn 
them  all  to  advantage. 

The  day  that  had  passed  was  also  full  of  plea- 
surable recollections.  That  very  great  man,  the 
Marquis  of  Whortleberry,  who  had  once  been 
an  ambassador  to  an  imperial  court,  had  paid 
him  so  much  attention,  as  scarcely  to  allow  him 
to  go  out  of  his  sight  the  whole  of  the  day.  He 
had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  marchioness's 
coal-pits,  which  there  was  no  doubt  were  very 
productive,  and  had  therefore  made  no  dif- 
ficulty to  an  arrangement  for  a  branch  rail- 
road. He  did  not  fear  of  making  that  pay. 
Then  he  had    arranged    a  mortgage   for    the 
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marquis  on  his  Irish  estates,  on  remarkably 
advantageous  terms.  Nor  did  he  fear  to  make 
that  pay. 

In  addition,  his  wife  had  informed  him  of 
her  great  friend,  the  marchioness's  gracious 
ideas  in  favour  of  their  daughter  Jane,  and  as 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  fixing  the  Marquis  of 
Hillsberry,  he  thought  Lord  Wallsend  a  satis- 
factory substitute.  He  could  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  that  would  pay  also.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  everything  would  pay,  and  pay 
very  handsomely. 

As  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  his  eyes 
glanced  towards  a  heap  of  unopened  letters  on 
the  dressing-table,  the  perusal  of  which  he  had 
deferred  till  the  morning,  as  he  felt  too  happy 
to  be  disturbed  by  business.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  he  recognised  the  hand-writing 
of  one  which  was  from  a  source  he  never 
neglected.  It  was  from  his  confidential  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Butter  worth,  of  the  firm  of  Butter- 
worth,  Bibbles,  Baggs,  and  Butterworth,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  marked  "  Immediate." 
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He  rapidly  broke  open  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows: — 

"Lincoln's  Inn,  Tuesday  Forenoon. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  informing  you 
that  a  most  extraordinary  panic  is  now  in- 
fluencing the  share-market,  that  threatens  total 
destruction  to  railway  property,  if  not  checked 
at  once.  All  sorts  of  rumours  are  afloat  af- 
fecting your  lines,  some  of  which  have  fallen 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.  I  must  therefore  beg  of 
you  to  hasten  to  town,  that  we  may  consult  as 
to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
("  For  self  and  partners,) 

"Joseph  Butterwortti." 

Mr.  Snobson  turned  deadly  pale,  and  a  cold 
sweat  burst  forth  all  over  his  limbs.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  as  it  appeared  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  midst  of  his  grandeur,  did  not 
strike  a  deeper  feeling  of  terror  than  did  the 
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handwriting  on  the  paper  which  the  railway 
autocrat  held  in  his  trembling  hand.  There 
seemed  a  thick  mist  to  rise  up  in  the  room,  and 
totally  obscure  the  wax  lights  —  which  grew 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  darker  and  darker,  till 
the  blackness  of  the  deepest  night  enveloped 
everything. 

In  this  state  he  remained,  fixed,  motionless, 
and  apparently  insensible,  till  discovered  by  his 
valet  on  entering  the  room,  to  commence  his 
duties  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

A    NEW    REVOLUTION. 

The  reader,  though  he  may  have  lost  sight  of, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  has  not  forgotten,  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona  of  this  story,  who  is  not  with- 
out sufficient  claims  upon  his  sympathy.  Dr. 
Beauclerk  long  remained  in  a  pitiable  state — 
he  appeared  numbed  in  all  his  faculties  by  the 
heavy  blow  he  had  received.  He  had  been 
totally  unprepared  for  it,  and  at  once  sunk 
under  its  effects  to  a  state  closely  approaching 
the  oblivion  and  insensibility  of  death. 

Death,    however,    had   then    other   work    in 
hand,  or  perhaps  cared   not   to  triumph  over 
K2 
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a  captive  incapable  of  making  resistance.  He 
lingered  on  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness, 
apparently  careless  of  everything  but  the  much- 
prized  Bible  he  had  taken  with  him  from  the 
vicarage.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended 
him  so  carefully,  it  was  a  talisman  that  held 
some  mystic  power  over  his  existence,  that 
prevented  the  approach  of  the  destroyer. 

His  respectable  butler  spoke  in  a  most  edify- 
ing manner  of  his  master's  pious  nature,  that, 
even  in  the  dreadful  state  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced,  made  him  cling  so  powerfully  to 
the  only  consolation.  Honest  Jones!  Your 
impression  was  a  very  natural  one,  but  was  not 
exactly  correct. 

In  this  state  the  invalid  reached  Italy ;  and 
in  a  short  time  its  balmy  air  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  frame.  He 
would  look  about  him  as  if  roused  from  a 
lethargy,  and  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the 
lovely  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Then  he  would  recognise  his  attendant;  yet. 
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from  the  changing  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, it  was  evident  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  everything  else  about  him  so  strange  ; 
and  his  ideas  were  so  confused,  he  could  not 
make  out  why  it  was  so. 

In  a  short  time  memory  returned,  and  then 
be  appeared  to  grow  worse,  for  he  grew  hope- 
less; but  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  disease 
had  been  surmounted;  and  though  he  would 
continue  to  dwell  upon  his  loss  with  the  regret 
of  a  miser  over  the  abstraction  of  a  concealed 
treasure,  the  very  habit  was  so  far  beneficial,  it 
divested  the  subject  of  that  frantic  interest  with 
which  it  had  at  first  been  regarded. 

He  began  to  mend  visibly  in  health,  but 
seemed  entirely  given  up  to  fits  of  abstraction, 
which  would  only  be  relieved  by  fits  of  prayer ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  in  which  he  was  most 
self-absorbed.  In  the  former,  he  forgot  the 
whole  visible  world  around  him,  though  so 
brilliant  with  beauty  and  so  redolent  of  per- 
fume ;    in   the    latter,   he   forgot   himself;    his 
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thoughts  were  in  the  grave,  and  his  devotions 
for  the  dead. 

He  was  partially  awakened  from  this  dreamy 
state  of  being  by  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
his  skilful  physician,  that  to  a  man  of  his  clas- 
sical attainments  the  neighbourhood  afforded 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest,  for  it  had  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
poets. 

Dr.  Beauclerk  had  visited  the  place  several 
times  before  with  his  pupils,  but  then  he  had 
had  little  leisure  for  attempting  any  deep  and 
comprehensive  survey.  It  was  different  now; 
and  the  name  of  Virgil  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy,  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  rouses 
the  old  charger. 

The  well-timed  hint  was  followed  up  by  ex- 
cursions to  different  localities  of  the  highest 
classical  interest,  and  by  conversations  respect- 
ing the  illustrious  dead,  which  appeared  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  his  thoughts.  His  profound 
learning  now  began  to  display  itself;  he  felt  a 
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pleasure  in  discussing  abstruse  scholastic  sub- 
jects ;  and  then  it  was  that  his  physician  pro- 
posed to  him  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a 
new  edition  of  Virgil. 

The  suggestion  fell  like  seed  upon  a  virgin 
soil ;  it  quickly  germinated,  and  grew  rapidly. 
This  was  what  his  medical  attendant  desired. 
He  had  found  his  patient  occupation,  and  had 
diverted  his  mind  from  that  saddening  subject 
which  he  knew  was  acting  upon  his  frame  like  a 
subtle  poison. 

Dr.  Beauclerk  proceeded  most  industriously 
with  his  important  work,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  great  improvement  in  his  health  which  this 
employment  had  effected.  He  became  more 
animated,  was  gaining  strength  visibly,  evinced 
no  repugnance  to  society,  and  walked  and  rode 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  its  beauties. 

Nevertheless,  at  times  he  would  fall  back 
upon  his  dreary  retrospections,  from  which  he 
was  roused  with  difficulty,  and  it  required  a 
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good  deal  of  skilful  treatment  to  get  him  to 
return  to  a  more  healthy  train  of  thought.  But 
these  came  at  longer  intervals  and  with  shorter 
paroxysms.  He  became  more  and  more  re- 
signed to  the  dispensation  that  had  been 
accorded  him ;  and  though  he  not  unfrequently 
turned  a  melancholy  gaze  towards  the  past,  he 
no  longer  shuddered  when  doing  so,  nor 
experienced  that  dull  electric  impulse  that 
made  him  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

It  was  one  sultry  afternoon,  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  siesta,  that  Dr.  Beauclerk  sat 
before  a  table,  on  which  appeared  a  consider- 
able pile  of  manuscript,  on  a  terrace  screened 
by  green  trellis-work  covered  with  vines,  from 
which  there  was  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  He  appeared  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  intensity  of  his  literary  labours,  for  he  had 
thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and,  with 
folded  arms,  had  gradually  fallen  into  a  reverie. 
There  are  pleasures  of  memory  for  almost 
all.     Barren,  indeed,  must  be  the  life  that  has 
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no  oasis  to  break  the  general  desolation;  the 
youthful,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  old,  have 
generally  some  bright  prospects  in  their  recol- 
lections to  dwell  upon;  and  whether  such  be 
rich  or  poor,  exalted  or  humble,  a  hopeless  cap- 
tive or  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs,  he  finds 
such  balm  in  that  Gilead  as  he  can  obtain  from 
no  other  source. 

In  this  instance,  the  pleasures  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  memory  apparently  so  unpro- 
ductive, must  certainly  be  very  much  out  of  the 
way  of  ordinary  pleasures.  Yet,  evidently, 
they  were  as  much  enjoyed  as  those  that  were 
the  most  apparent. 

Dr.  Beauclerk  had  fallen  back  upon  his 
humble  period  of  tutorship ;  he  had  recalled  the 
day  and  the  hour  when  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  his  pupil's  sister  first  gave  the  Promethean 
touch  to  his  soul ;  when  it  haunted  him  like  a 
perpetual  vision,  stealing  upon  his  severest 
studies  like  sunshine  through  the  chinks  of  a 
cellar-door ;  and  the  words  she  had  spoken 
k  3 
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came  bursting  in  upon  his  devotions  as  with 
the  voices  of  a  celestial  harmony. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  very  wrong.  It  forms 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  poor  scholar,  who  is 
paid  to  form  the  intellect  of  the  great  man's 
heir,  to  lift  his  eyes  in  admiration  to  those  of 
the  great  man's  daughter.  He  should  put 
blinkers  upon  his  eyes,  and  build  up  a  stone 
wall  before  his  heart ;  or  else  his  eyes  should  be 
as  insensible  to  beauty  as  the  blind  are  to  light, 
and  his  heart  be  as  dead  to  excellence  as  the 
vicious  are  to  virtue. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  him,  that  his  unworldly 
mind  feeds  upon  images  of  truth  and  purity  as 
its  natural  aliment ;  that  he  is,  from  a  greater 
cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  unusually 
prone  to  those  influences  which  the  Beautiful 
never  fails  to  exercise  upon  the  imaginative  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  cases  will  occur,  however 
well  ordered  may  be  his  principles,  and  however 
well  disposed  his  ideas,  in  which  the  unhappy 
thumber  of  Horace  finds  that  he  is  irretrievably 
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lost,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  escaping  derision 
is  by  shutting  down  upon  his  soul  a  blind,  as 
secure  from  assault  without  as  those  patent 
machines  of  iron  with  which  the  assailable  win- 
dows of  great  men's  mansions  have  recently 
been  protected. 

Dr.  Beauclerk  had  done  this,  and  his  secret 
had  remained  undetected.  It  had  survived  the 
wear  of  time  and  absence,  till  it  again  became 
necessary  to  protect  it  in  the  same  manner. 

The  reverie  now  travelled  to  Somerton  Pad- 
docks, and  recalled  the  innumerable  instances 
of  a  truly  admirable  nature,  which  had  again  so 
deeply  excited  his  admiration;  and  how  his 
indignation  kindled,  to  think  that,  while  he  was 
obliged  to  worship  in  secret,  at  a  distance  so 
great,  that  the  murmur  of  his  prayers  might 
excite  no  suspicion  in  the  acutest  listener,  a 
man,  whose  sole  claim  on  her  attention  appeared 
to  exist  in  the  most  delusive  of  all  advantages, 
might  make  himself  acceptable  to  her,  and 
ultimately  render  her  a  victim  to  one  of  the 
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worst  acts  that  deliberate  villany  ever  perpe- 
trated. 

It  was  whilst  Dr.  Beauclerk  was  absorbed  in 
these  reflections,  that  Jones  brought  to  him  a 
letter,  the  sight  of  which  effectually  roused  him 
out  of  his  gloomy  retrospections.  Scarcely  had 
the  man  turned  his  back,  when  he  broke  open 
the  seal.  It  was  from  England  and  from  Somer- 
ton  Paddocks ;  the  home  of  so  many  agreeable 
associations.  Nothing  could  be  more  welcome 
than  intelligence  from  such  a  quarter. 

It  quite  revived  him  to  find  that  he  had  a 
correspondent  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
let  him  know  how  things  were  going  on  in  a 
place  so  dear  to  him.  He  turned  to  the  super- 
scription to  discover  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
— it  was  Mr.  Possett.  The  communication 
commenced  thus: 

"Somerton  Paddocks,  May  1,  184 — . 
"  Dear  Dr.  Beauclerk, 

"  Having  obtained  your  address,  and  learned 
with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  that  you 
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were  nearly  convalescent,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  inform  you  of  some  circumstances 
that  have  taken  place  during  your  absence, 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you  would 
desire  to  know. 

"  In  the  first  place,  all  goes  on  very  quietly  at 
the  vicarage.  Your  curate  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  pa- 
rish, arising  from  the  opening  of  the  railroad, 
which  set  people  building  with  such  a  consump- 
tion of  bricks  and  mortar,  that  all  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  were  threatened  with  a  forced 
metamorphosis  into  streets  and  squares.  You 
would  hardly  know  the  old  place  again  were 
you  to  see  it,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
builders  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  improve- 
ments." But  in  my  humble  opinion  they  are 
very  much  of  a  piece  with  the  improvements  in 
the  manners  of  the  population. 

"The  aim  of  everybody  now  seems  to  be  to  make 
money,  and  they  all  labour  at  it  so  strenuously, 
that  they  will  not  acknowledge  having  time  for 
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anything  else.  It  is  so  with  the  farmers,  it  is  so 
with  the  tradespeople,  it  is  so  with  the  gentry, 
and  it  is  so  with  the  working  population. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that  the  very  rational 
amusement  and  the  very  healthy  exercise,  for 
which  I  have  long  been  an  advocate,  is  gone 
entirely  into  disuse.  A  friendly  hop,  open  to 
all  the  neighbours,  is  no  longer  attainable — in 
its  place  there  is  the  Somerton  Paddocks  Al- 
mack's,  presided  over  by  lady  patronesses,  from 
amongst  the  principal  farmers'  wives,  who  give 
a  series  of  balls  during  the  season,  in  the  first 
style  of  fashion,  from  which  they  jealously  ex- 
clude all  below  a  certain  grade ;  for  now  every 
one  prides  himself  or  herself  amazingly  on  his 
or  her  gentility ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
wealthy  farmer  to  associate  with  shopkeepers, 
and  the  better  class  of  tradespeople  will  not 
countenance  any  familiarity  with  persons  who 
are  content  to  struggle  on  in  a  small  shop,  and 
a  corresponding  business. 

"  This  change,  as  you  may  well  believe,  I  have 
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regarded  with  anything  but  agreeable  feelings. 
For  as  you  know,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  for  the  proper  use  and 
exercise  of  the  human  limbs.  Man  is  decidedly 
a  dancing  animal,  and  though  attempts  have 
been  made  to  put  other  creatures  on  the  same 
footing  in  this  respect,  the  results  proved  that 
man  only  could  dance — bears  and  dogs  could 
but  produce  a  ridiculous  burlesque  of  his  motions. 

"  This  is  a  physical  characteristic  that  has 
never  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  phy- 
siologists ;  but  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  capacity  of  human  nature  will  be  properly 
understood,  and  then  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  advice  of  the  wise  Solomon — to  bring 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

"  By  the  way,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews 
felt  the  importance  of  the  dance,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  feelings,  for  in  many  places  in  the 
Scriptures  dancing  forms  a  prominent  feature, 
not  only  in  the  habits  of  that  people,  but  in 
their   worship.      We   are   told    of   those   who 
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danced  before  the  ark,  and  of  other  instances 
that  must  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  you,  in 
which  the  piously  inclined  took  proper  steps 
to  express  their  religious  impressions. 

"  That  dancing  should  become  a  portion  of 
human  worship  seems  to  me  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world;  and  I,  therefore,  very 
greatly  respect  those  religionists  who  have  had 
greater  or  less  recourse  to  it.  If  I  were  in- 
clined to  change  my  form  of  faith,  I  should 
cither  become  a  dancing  Quaker,  or  a  dancing 
dervish :  they  are  pious  people  after  my  own 
heart ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  their  very 
sensible  practices  brought  into  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  since  I  have  heard  of 
the  numerous  genuflexions,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  incense  —  ingenious  plagiarisms  from  the 
classic  ballet — which  are  now  the  chief  attrac- 
tions before  certain  fashionable  altars. 

"  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  study  for  the  church  as  soon  as 
the  Rubric  directed  a  recurrence  to  this  ancient 
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and  natural  form  of  devotion ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  should  then  find  any  difficulty  in  ac- 
quitting myself  properly — entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

"As  for  my  own  profession,  it  affords  very 
little  room  for  saltant  demonstrations.  I  know 
of  only  one  case  in  the  whole  list  of  diseases  to 
which  our  degenerate  humanity  is  liable,  that 
conducts  itself  in  a  sensible  and  interesting 
manner,  and  this  is  known  by  the  name  of 
St.  Vitus's  Dance :  another  proof,  if  any  were 
necessary,  that  dancing  was  a  common  accom- 
plishment with  holy  people. 

"  I  certainly  am  obliged  to  allow  that  when 
I  have  extracted  an  obstinate  grinder  from  some 
pain-disliking  bumpkin,  the  patient  has  in- 
dulged in  an  unrehearsed  tour-de-force,  that, 
though  divested  of  all  pretensions  to  art, 
was  worthy  of  the  greatest  possible  admiration ; 
for  it  showed  that  this  perfectly  spontaneous 
exhibition  was  the  language  of  nature,  and 
therefore   is  entitled  to  quite  as  much  cultiva- 
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tion  as  we  bestow  on  the  artificial  languages  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  a 
social  revolution  is  inevitable,  and  that  we  shall 
then  be  taught  to  mend  our  ways  in  the  only 
way  that  can  realize  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.  Then  it  will  no  more 
be  said  that  the  school  master  is  abroad — but 
the  dancing-master;  and  then  we  may  realize 
the  visions  of  a  Peace  Congress,  for  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  will  be  occupied  in  setting 
to  their  partners,  and  the  only  badge  of  slavery 
that  could  be  suffered  to  exist,  will  be  that 
which  has  long  been  familiar  to  us  under  the 
name  of  s  Ladies'  chain.' 

"  But  I  trust  at  no  very  remote  time  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you  more  fully 
than  I  can  in  the  limits  of  a  letter,  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  for  good  of  this  novel  rege- 
nerator of  society.  Be  assured  that  the  good 
time  is  really  coming,  when  all  Europe  will  be 
engaged  in  a  grand  quadrille,  and  when  the 
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book  in  everybody's  hand  must  be — *  Every 
Man  his  own  Dancer.' 

"  If  you  should  happen  to  wake  some  fine 
day,  and  discover  that  the  '  movement'  has  com- 
menced in  earnest,  and  that  the  masses,  instead 
of  making  a  dissonant  burlesque  upon  the 
Marsellaise,  or  attempting  one  still  more 
dreadful  to  '  ears  polite,'  of  Mourir  pour  la 
Patrie,  were  engaged  in  a  new  moral-force 
polka,  or  in  a  universal  Cellarius  communism, 
then  be  assured  that  England's  day  of  trial  has 
arrived,  and  that  if  her  Majesty's  ministers  be 
not  very  careful  of  the  steps  they  take  under 
such  circumstances,  before  twenty-four  hours 
are  over  their  heads,  there  will  be  a  provisional 
government  of  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  dancing  republic,  demo- 
cratic and  social. 

"  My  business,  however,  now  is  to  inform 
you  of  the  position  of  one  in  whom  I  am  quite 
satisfied  you  must  feel  the  very  deepest  interest. 
I  allude  to  Miss  Howard " 
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Here  the  letter  dropped  from  Dr.  Beau- 
clerk's  hand,  and  his  features  exhibited  an 
intense  expression  of  remorse.  In  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  overwhelming  griefs,  he 
had  entirely  overlooked  her.  How  bitterly  he 
condemned  what  he  considered  to  be  his  selfish 
disregard  of  one  who  possessed  the  strongest 
claims  upon  his  sympathy,  it  is  impossible  to 
express.  What  might  she  not  have  suffered 
during  so  long  a  period  ?  He  trembled  as  he 
thought  of  it,  and  then  almost  frantically  re- 
sumed the  perusal  of  his  letter. 

"  Unfortunately  there  was  so  little  for  her  to 
live  upon,  that  it  became  necessary  she  should 
adopt  some  means  of  earning  her  own  liveli- 
hood, and  finding  that  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  had,  I  was  the  means  of  obtaining  her  the 
patronage  of  that  very  amiable  lady,  the  Duchess 
of  Axminster,  who  immediately  engaged  her  as 
governess  to  her  daughter." 

Dr.  Beauclerk  felt  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.       Of  all   people    in    the    world   that 
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the  poor  orphan  should  have  found  her  friends 
in  the  Axminster  family,  amazed  him;  but  that 
her  daughter  should  be  forced  to  become  a 
governess,  was  intolerable.    He  eagerly  read  on. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  duke  became  so  com- 
pletely ruined,  that  Miss  Howard's  remaining  in 
his  establishment  in  any  capacity  was  out  of  the 
question;  before  the  final  crush,  however,  it 
seems  her  pupil  contrived  to  do  without  her 
services,  and  she  was  again  left  to  her  own 
resources. 

"  I  have  just  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
her  a  similar  situation,  with  a  very  wealthy 
family — no  other  than  that  of  the  great  Mr. 
Snobson,  who  is  said  to  have  made  so  many 
millions  by  railways;  but  I  doubt  that  she  will 
be  as  comfortable  there  as  she  was  with  the 
Axminsters. 

"  I  have  also  every  reason  to  believe  either 
that  the  young  lady  has  formed  an  attachment 
to  young  Powys,  who  is  a  very  worthy  youth, 
or  that  young  Powys  has  formed  an  attachment 
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to  her — both  being  by  no  means  unlikely, 
though  the  proof  of  a  mutual  affection  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  Still,  however,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  your 
advice,  as — though  I  am  extremely  partial  to 
Powys — I  should  not  like  to  countenance  any 
understanding  between  the  young  people  that 
did  not  meet  your  approval. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,  I  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
ceive your  instructions  by  the  earliest  post,  as 
young  Powys  is  about  to  return  to  England 
from  his  long  travels  in  the  East,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  not  be  long  without  putting  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  young  lady." 

Doctor  Beauclerk  did  not  give  himself  time 
to  read  the  letter  to  a  conclusion ;  he  glanced  at 
the  date,  and  finding  some  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  it  was  written,  he  became  extremely  ex- 
cited. Jones  was  summoned  to  his  presence, 
and  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  was  ordered  to 
prepare  everything  for  an  immediate  return  to 
England. 
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As  only  that  morning  the  respectable  butler 
had  had  instructions  to  the  effect  that  his  master 
intended  staying  where  he  was  for  some  months, 
he  felt  some  hesitation  in  obeying  such  very 
opposite  commands,  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
doctor  was  peremptory,  and  that  he  was  bent  on 
leaving  Naples  the  first  moment  he  could  avail 
himself  of  a  conveyance. 

"  That  I  should  suffer  her  daughter  to  be- 
come a  governess!"  he  exclaimed,  wildly  slap- 
ping his  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as 
he  sank  back  into  his  chair.  Jones  looked  at 
his  master  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  for  he 
felt  confident  he  had  had  a  relapse. 

He  was  hesitating  whether  he  should  not  im- 
mediately send  for  the  physician,  when  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Beauclerk  seemed  attracted  b}^ 
his  loitering,  and  he  burst  out  into  such  impa- 
tient exclamations,  that  the  poor  man,  who  had 
never  been  found  fault  with  before,  rushed  out 
of  the  room  in  as  palpable  a  fright  as  if  he  had 
felt  the  first  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  BUBBLE. 

A  panic  had  indeed  visited  the  share-market. 
Capel  Court  appeared  to  have  been  shaken  by 
a  commercial  storm  of  the  most  fearful  violence. 
Little  men  in  snuff-coloured  coats  and  cloth 
gaiters,  were  running  about  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  excitement;  and  even  those  proverbially 
unimpassioned  citizens,  who  are  known  by  their 
drab  suits  and  broad  beavers,  looked  as  if  they 
thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

There  had  been  a  great  fall  in  railway  shares, 
and  the  price  was  still  falling.  It  appeared  that 
the   able   articles  in  the    Times  had  not  only 
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directed  public  investigation  to  the  injurious 
tendency  of  the  railway  mania,  but  had  laid 
before  the  commercial  world  certain  features 
in  the  organization  of  the  great  companies  that 
were  very  likely  to  alarm  the  prudent  and  startle 
the  wise. 

About  this  time,  occurred  the  terrible  revolu- 
tionary movement  on  the  Continent,  which  gave 
so  severe  a  shock  to  public  confidence,  that 
public  credit  could  not  but  suffer  very  severely. 
The  funds  fell,  money  grew  scarce — manufac- 
tures became  dreadfully  depressed — commerce 
began  to  languish,  and  those  luxuries  of  life,  the 
produce  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  were 
scarcely  regarded.  The  want  of  money  became 
general,  and  many  persons  who  could  not  pro- 
cure it  to  pay  up  their  calls,  were  obliged  to 
bring  their  shares  into  the  market — it  got 
overstocked,  and  the  prices  again  fell ;  but  as 
the  shares  still  continued  to  pour  in,  the  quota- 
tions got  lower  and  lower,  till  a  panic  seized 
upon  the  speculators,  and  they  fell  prodigiously, 
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and  were  at  last  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  be  no 
longer  saleable. 

Many  of  the  best  lines  were  affected  in  this 
way,  but  those  most  under  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  depression,  boasted  of  having  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Snobson's  direction.  There  was 
a  complete  reaction  in  the  public  opinion.  The 
speculators  had  hitherto  reposed  in  him  un- 
bounded confidence :  they  seemed  now  intent 
on  allowing  him  none  at  all.  Inquiries  were 
made,  which  invariably  elicited  unsatisfactory 
replies.  The  shareholders  found  that  their 
directors  knew  nothing  about  the  state  of  the 
enterprise  which  had  been  entrusted  to  their 
management ;  and  that  their  secretaries  could 
only  give  them  confused  and  unintelligible 
statements. 

Rumours,  unfavourable  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Snobson,  got  somehow  or  other  into  circu- 
lation, and  expanded  and  multiplied,  till  the 
unhappy  men  who  had  intrusted  him  with  the 
control  of  their  affairs,  became  more  and  more 
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alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  more  and 
more  suspicious  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
Chairman. 

Parliament  was  sitting,  and  its  attention  was 
again  directed  to  the  evils  of  railway  speculation. 
Honourable  members,  who  were  not  railway 
directors,  would  ask  questions  of  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  nature  of  honourable  members 
who  were ;  and  Snobson  and  his  principal  coad- 
jutors were  at  last  badgered  into  an  attempted 
explanation  of  the  charges  that  were  rapidly 
accumulating  against  them.  The  Times  had 
not  been  idle ;  expositions  of  railway  misma- 
nagement appeared  day  after  day  in  the  columns 
of  that  journal ;  and  the  editors  got  hold  of  some 
ugly  facts  affecting  the  railway  autocrat,  of 
which  they  made  due  use.  The  other  influen- 
tial papers  were  now  very  little  behindhand  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  whole  iniquitous  sys- 
tem, and  the  result  was,  that,  by  all  sensible 
people,  railway  shares  were  considered  scarcely 
worth  looking  at. 

l2 
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The  consequences  to  the  dupes  became  more 
and  more  disastrous.  Those  who  were  able  to 
sell,  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss  ;  those  obliged  to 
retain  such  property,  did  so  with  the  prospect 
of  ruin  at  no  very  distant  date.  Many  of  the 
greatest  speculators  became  bankrupt;  some 
committed  suicide;  others  fled  the  country. 
The  smaller  speculators  seemed  in  a  condition 
equally  hopeless.  The  existence  of  many  de- 
pended on  the  railway  dividends,  and  as  these 
afforded  them  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  they  had 
lived  up  to  this,  and  were  very  ill  prepared  to 
sustain  a  diminution  of  income. 

This  loss  of  money,  and  apprehension  of 
future  additional  losses,  occasioned  the  greatest 
distress,  not  only  to  those  who  had  staked  their 
whole  subsistence  in  this  great  game  of  double 
or  quits,  but  to  numbers  who  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  Very  many  persons  in  an 
extensive  way  of  trade,  had  been  induced  by 
an  appearance  of  prosperity  to  indulge  in  a 
suburban  villa,  or  set  up  a  handsome  carriage  ; 
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and  when  their  means  became  straitened  by  the 
general  pressure,  instead  of  divesting  themselves 
of  these  unnecessary  luxuries,  and  living  in  the 
unostentatious  manner  that  had  satisfied  them 
for  years,  they  reduced  their  business  establish- 
ments to  the  smallest  possible  limits,  or  cur- 
tailed the  hard-earned  salaries  of  their  sub- 
ordinates. 

The  Greens  had  been  so  delighted  by  being 
able  to  astonish  the  Browns  with  their  fine 
equipage  that  they  could  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  doing  without  it;  and  the  Wigginses 
had  been  so  very  proud  of  showing  off  their 
fine  villa  to  the  Figginses  that  giving  it  up  was 
out  of  the  question.  Not  one  of  the  tribe  pos- 
sessed the  moral  courage  to  conform  to  his 
altered  circumstances.  No,  he  would  rather 
disregard  that  highest  of  all  social  obligations — 
the  claims  of  long  and  faithful  service;  and  men 
who  had  toiled  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
in  creating  the  extensive  business  that  had 
enabled    the  successful  trader   to  assume    the 
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state  and  dignity  so  dear  to  him — men  who  had 
married  on  the  prospect  of  rising  in  his  esta- 
blishment, and  had  long  been  struggling  to 
bring  up  a  large  family  on  an  inadequate 
income,  were  now  deprived  of  bread  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  if  such  was  the  natural 
reward  of  ability  and  good  conduct. 

Tradesmen  could  not  get  in  their  bills  ;  their 
customers  had  no  money,  and  could  not  procure 
it.  The  Gazette  was  filled  with  bankrupts — 
the  papers  with  declarations  of  insolvency. 
Every  day  some  of  the  great  money-spinners  of 
the  previous  years  were  brought  before  the 
public  in  a  forced  statement  of  their  affairs, 
very  much  to  the  edification  of  their  creditors 
and  the  amusement  of  their  friends. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  a  "  smash"  was 
in  the  great  opera-speculator.  The  scarcity  of 
money  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  subscribers. 
The  first  year,  the  loss  would  have  sickened  a 
less  enthusiastic  dealer  in  prima-donnas  and 
premieres  -danseuses;     the    second    year    was 
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"total  oblivion."  All  the  fine  things  in  Holly- 
hock Lodge  were  sold  by  auction  for  what  they 
would  fetch ;  and  the  once  fashionable  brewer 
went  to  the  dogs — like  many  a  better  animal. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Double-cx  became  a 
feature  in  the  public  journals ;  but  there  was  a 
feature  in  the  bankruptcy  that  astonished  the 
uninitiated  reader  amazingly.  In  a  list  of 
claims  upon  his  estate,  it  appeared  that  his 
syrens  were  harpies,  and  his  sylphs  cormorants. 
It  looked  like  a  fairy  tale,  in  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bankrupts  acted  the  part  of  a  good 
spirit,  who  disenchanted  the  victim  from  the  spell 
under  which  he  had  laboured,  and  showed  him 
the  true  form  and  nature  of  the  accursed  genii, 
by  whom  he  had  been  ensnared. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  obtained  "  the  most 
sweet  voices"  of  the  singers  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than,  for  similar  commodities,  had  ever  been 
forced  from  a  wealthy  candidate  at  the  most 
sharply-contested  election.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  public  estimation  as  "  one  of  a 
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thousand/'  Madame  Dolcevoce  proved  herself 
— when  she  proved  her  debt — one  of  three ; 
and  Mademoiselle  Aplomb  had  evidently  taken 
such  steps  with  her  patron,  as  secured  her  a 
position  in  his  books  equally  creditable  to  her. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  in  the  provinces  it  was  equally  bad, 
if  not  worse.  The  deficiency  of  money  told 
heavily  on  the  railway  lines.  People  could  not 
afford  to  travel,  and  it  was  no  use  to  send  goods 
which  no  one  would  buy.  The  traffic,  there- 
fore, fell  off  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  various 
instances  there  was  a  stoppage  of  the  works, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  railway  establishments. 

It  was  then  found  that  all  the  great  com- 
panies had  increased  their  capital  enormously, 
and  increased  their  obligations  still  more.  They 
had  issued  many  thousands  of  new  shares,  and 
had  borrowed  many  thousands  of  additional 
debt.  This  had  disappeared  either  in  creating 
extension  or  branch  lines,  the  majority  of  which 
were    still   in    progress.      These   works   being 
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stopped  threw  out  of  work  thousands  of 
labourers,  who,  having  no  employment,  must 
either  steal,  beg,  or  starve  ;  and  being  a  sturdy, 
reckless  race,  whom  the  pangs  of  hunger  were 
sure  to  provoke  to  crime,  they  caused  a  fearful 
addition  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country. 

In  the  other  retrenchments  a  great  deal  of 
undeserved  wretchedness  was  created,  for  the 
poor  clerks  and  humble  artificers  were  the  suf- 
ferers. The  railway  dignitaries  never  thought 
of  cutting  down  their  own  enormous  salaries. 
They  thought  it  better  that  twenty  industrious 
clerks,  who  were  earning  five-and-twenty  shil- 
lings a  week,  several  of  them  born  to  the  posi- 
tion of  gentlemen,  should  be  sent  to  a  prison  or 
a  workhouse  than  that  the  necessary  retrench- 
ment should  touch  the  funds  of  one  railway 
director  or  one  superintendent  of  works. 

In  no  place  was  the  change  more  sensibly 
felt  than  at  the  recently  flourishing  railway- 
station,  Somerton  Paddocks.  The  rows  of 
new  houses  were  uniformly  adorned  with  a  bill, 
l3 
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"  To  Let,"  conspicuously  placed  in  the  parlour 
window.  Montpelier-crescent  was  as  silent  as 
the  great  Desert;  and  nothing  living  was  to 
be  seen  in  Victoria-square  but  a  cat  and  a  char- 
woman. The  man  in  charge  of  the  medicinal 
spring  had  a  sinecure — no  one  came  to  drink, 
and  he  was  not  sufficiently  enamoured  of  the 
chalybeate  to  be  his  own  customer. 

The  tradesmen  stood  at  their  doors,  looking 
wistfully  up  and  down  the  empty  streets,  debat- 
ing in  their  minds  which  was  most  desirable — 
to  run  off  to  America  with  what  they  could  lay 
hold  of,  like  the  landlord  of  the  Railway  Tavern, 
or  to  declare  their  insolvency,  and  try  to  gain 
an  honest  livelihood  in  some  place  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  a  railway  station,  like 
Timbs  the  baker. 

The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  ruin.  They  no  longer 
belonged  to  this  or  that  expensive  club,  or  to  this 
or  that  fine  institute, — all  such  societies  were 
closed,  and  the  members  could  not  pay  their 
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subscriptions.  One  and  all  lamented  over  their 
folly  in  meddling  with  railway  shares ;  and  one 
and  all  cursed  Snobson  for  bringing  his  ugly 
railway  into  their  once  happy  village. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A     LATE      REPENTANCE. 

In  a  lofty  room,  the  windows  of  which  were 
darkened  to  exclude  the  light,  a  sick  man  sat 
in  an  invalid  chair,  supported  by  pillows.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  velvet  cap,  a  warm  brocaded 
dressing-gown,  and  embroidered  slippers.  An 
air  of  weariness  and  debility  was  impressed  upon 
a  countenance  that  might  at  one  time  have 
been  handsome,  but  now  the  hard,  wrinkled,  and 
coarse  lines,  by  which  it  was  ploughed,  left 
nothing  but  the  visage  of  an  old  man,  worn  out 
by  long  suffering. 

That  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid  might  have 
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been  inferred  from  the  furniture  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  chamber ;  throughout  which 
there  was  an  evident  design  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  an  hypochondriac,  by  excluding  air, 
noise,  and  everything  that  might  in  any  way 
irritate  a  very  nervous  patient.  There  was  also 
a  blazing  fire  in  the  chamber,  though  it  was 
summer;  and  the  sick  man,  notwithstanding 
that  he  sat  basking  in  the  blaze,  looked  as  if 
the  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins,  and  was 
coagulating  through  torpidity  at  his  heart. 

The  softest  cushions  supported  him,  yet  he 
was  constantly  ringing  the  hand-bell  that  stood 
at  a  little  table  beside  his  chair,  where  medicine- 
bottles  and  glasses  were  arranged  as  if  ready 
for  immediate  use ;  and  then  his  attendants 
would  come  in  from  an  adjoining  room — his 
nurse,  and  his  valet,  and  sometimes  his  phy- 
sician —  he  would  complain,  in  a  querulous 
voice,  of  being  uncomfortable  ;  and  they  would 
smooth  his  down  pillows,  and  change  the  posi- 
tion   of  his    luxurious  chair,  while  the  doctor 
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would  give  him  his  medicine,  and  assure  him 
that  he  was  getting  better.  The  sick  man 
would  moan,  and  sigh,  and  strive  to  entertain 
the  hope,  till  he  was  again  left  to  his  own 
reflections.  Those  reflections  there  could  be  no 
doubt  were  anything  but  agreeable,  for  as  he 
reflected,  symptoms  of  uneasiness  again  betrayed 
themselves.  He  looked  uneasily  around  him  ; 
he  turned  and  twisted  in  his  seat,  and  became 
more  and  more  excited  and  restless,  till  he 
again  had  recourse  to  his  hand-bell ;  and  again 
the  attendants  were  called  upon  to  go  through 
their  customary  duties. 

He  could  not  be  so  very  old ;  the  velvet  cap, 
when  pushed  up  by  the  restless  movements  of 
his  skeleton  hands,  discovered  a  head  that  had 
been  shaved,  on  which  there  was  a  slight  growth 
of  hair,  that  was  grizzly  rather  than^grey ;  and 
his  whiskers,  also,  were  far  from  assuming  the 
absence  of  colour  that  characterizes  old  age. 
But  in  the  prostration  of  physical  strength,  and 
in  the  conspicuous  signs  of  decay,  there  was  no 
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mistaking  the  tokens  of  one  who  had  run  his 
allotted  race,  and  probably  had  run  it  with  an 
early  exhausting  rapidity. 

Perhaps  the  recollections  of  a  life  as  ill-spent 
as  quick  spent,  made  him  restless,  made  him 
uneasy,  made  him  wretched.  The  "  Conscience 
that  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  caused  him 
continually  to  summon  his  attendants  to  his 
presence. 

He  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  men  whose 
past  is  a  perpetual  calendar  of  evil  days ;  but 
in  his  retrospection  there  was  one  period  that 
was  ever  recurring  to  him — a  period  of  wrong 
so  intolerable,  of  misdoing  so  flagrant,  that  no 
apology  could  excuse  it,  no  sophistry  suggest 
its  justification.  The  punishment  of  the  damned 
has  generally  been  described  as  belonging  to  the 
world  beyond  the  grave;  but  the  punishment 
of  those  who  are  damned  by  their  own  con- 
sciences, often  belongs  to  life,  when  its  orga- 
nization has  become  most  sensitive  to  suffering. 
It  was  one  of  these  self-condemned  who  reclined 
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so  uneasily  on  those  comfortable  cushions,  and 
by  his  looks  and  actions  seemed  in  his  soul  to 
cry,  "  Peace !  peace  !  when  there  was  no  peace." 
It  was  Lord  Allan. 

As  the  invalid  was  unceasingly  moving  him- 
self during  one  of  these  accusing  reveries,  his 
valet  entered  with  the  noiseless  step  of  a  servant 
well  used  to  a  sick  room,  and  presented  a  card 
on  a  silver  salver,  intimating  that  the  person 
whose  name  it  bore  desired  an  interview  on  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency.  Lord  Allan,  at 
first,  angrily  bade  his  servant  send  the  person 
away,  evidently  not  at  all  disposed  to  be 
disturbed;  but  his  eyes  glancing  on  the  name 
upon  the  card,  it  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
singular  force.  Such  a  visit  appeared  to  be 
a  most  extraordinary  circumstance.  His  lord- 
ship hesitated,  marvelled,  reflected,  and  then 
told  the  man  to  admit  him. 

Presently,  an  elderly  clergyman  made  his 
appearance.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  form 
and  features.  It  was  the  Vicar  of  Somerton 
Paddocks.      He   was    looking   pale,    and   un- 
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naturally  brilliant  about  the  eyes;  but  in  all 
other  respects — even  to  his  gold  spectacles,  his 
cane,  his  shovel  hat,  and  his  well-cut,  clerical 
suit — the  same  as  when  first  presented  to  the 
reader.  As  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  had  just 
returned  to  England,  and  had  almost  imme- 
diately started  as  fast  as  post-horses  could  carry 
him,  en  route  for  Lord  Allan's  residence. 

Having  been  directed  to  take  a  seat  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  invalid's  chair,  and  the 
servant  having  withdrawn,  Doctor  Beauclerk, 
evidently  labouring  under  considerable  excite- 
ment, thus  addressed  his  host: — 

"  Do  you  remember  me,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  was  replied,  in  a  faint  and 
hesitating  voice ;  "  I  fancy  I  have  seen  you 
before,  but  many  years  ago." 

"  I  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  cf 
Axminster,  when  your  lordship " 

"  Ah !  I  remember  all  that,"  cried  the 
invalid,  nervously.  "  There  can  be  no  neces- 
sity for  referring  to  times  so  long  past." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;    there  is    the  most 
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urgent  necessity — a  necessity  so  urgent,  that 
were  I  at  the  last  struggle  for  existence,  I  would 
not  die  before  I  had  fulfilled  its  errand." 

"  My  God !  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  I  have 
long  been  ill;  I  am  still  very  ill.  I  must  not 
be  disturbed  about  such  things." 

"  I  thank  God,  very  heartily,  for  His  infinite 
mercies,  that  He  has  enabled  me  to  find  your 
lordship  alive  ;  but  even  had  the  grave  sheltered 
yon,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  have  torn  you  from 
its  cerements,  to  shout  into  your  ears  the  soul- 
stirring  facts  I  am  now  about  to  bring  under 
your  lordship's  observation. 

"My  lord,  you  must  and  shall  hear  me," 
exclaimed  the  divine,  as  he  dexterously  removed 
the  hand-bell,  of  which  he  saw  his  companion 
about  to  make  use.  Lord  Allan  sank  back 
in  his  pillows,  apparently  too  frightened  to  call 
out ;  and  as  he  stared  upon  his  visitor  with  lack- 
lustre eyes,  appeared  to  feel  that  something  of 
terrible  import  was  about  to  be  communicated 
to  him. 
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"  Let  me  come  at  once  to  your  lordship's 
intimacy  with  the  most  perfect  being  that  ever 
came  from  the  hands  of  her  Maker.  It  was  a 
deed  sufficiently  damning  to  cause  so  amiable  a 
nature  to  betray  her  confiding  parents,  for  it 
humbled  their  spirits  to  the  dust,  and  so  filled 
them  with  a  sense  of  wounded  affection,  that,  in 
a  few  brief  months,  their  noble  hearts  were 
broken  with  shame  and  mortification." 

Lord  Allan  groaned,  and  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

"  But  still  more  damning  wras  it  to  betray 
the  trusting  heart  that  had  sacrificed  so  much 
to  prove  the  devotedness  of  her  affection. 
Heaven  offers  mercy  for  repented  sin;  but  if 
there  can  be  mercy  for  an  act  so  iniquitous  as 
the  wanton  trampling  upon  the  most  sacred  of 
woman's  rights,  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
your  lordship  to  adopt  the  deepest  repentance 
that  ever  wrung  the  heart  of  depraved  humanity." 

The  sick  man  writhed  in  his  chair,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 
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"When  she  discovered  the  heartless  villany 
of  which  she  had  been  made  the  victim,  her 
conduct  showed  a  sense  of  womanly  dignity 
that  proved  how  pure  and  noble  were  the 
elements  of  her  nature.  She  fled  from  you  as 
the  pure  always  fly  from  the  wicked;  and, 
though  burdened  with  a  living  evidence  of  her 
unpardonable  wrong,  the  sole  principle  of  her 
existence  seemed  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing up  her  child  as  became  the  descendant  of 
the  noble  house  the  unhappy  mother  had  so 
signally  disgraced,  and  of  keeping  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  intolerable  wickedness  of  her  father, 
in  placing  on  that  well-descended  child  a  brand 
that  might  drive  her  out  of  the  pale  of  creditable 
society. 

"  That  duty  was  kept  as  prominently  before 
her  eyes,  as  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  herself 
and  child  in  an  obscurity  so  complete  as  to 
allow  no  chance  of  your  shadow  ever  crossing 
her  path.  In  this  she  acted  with  the  most 
admirable  judgment  woman  in  her  noblest  mood 
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ever  displayed.  Her  daughter  grew  up,  in  all 
the  best  gifts  of  womanhood,  to  be  as  pure,  as 
true,  and  as  intelligent  as  herself.  She  was 
unaware  of  her  true  position;  and  the  evil 
parent  of  so  much  good  had  never  intruded 
himself  into  her  presence.  She  knew  him  not. 
She  was  unaware  by  what  sin  she  was  connected 
with  his  evil  career. 

"  Now,  mark  me,  my  lord !  for  I  draw  near 
to  the  real  purport  of  my  errand.  This  admir- 
able woman — this  fond,  yet  prudent  mother, 
had  just  begun  to  congratulate  herself  on  the 
result  of  her  infinite  painstaking;  her  daughter 
was  all  the  proudest  mother  could  wish — dutiful, 
well-principled,  pure  as  the  sunbeam  that  has 
just  parted  from  the  effulgence  of  the  rising  day, 
and  not  less  bright ;  for  so  beautiful  a  young 
creature  had  never  believed  in  the  delusive 
glory  of  the  world,  since  her  unfortunate  parent 
had  violated  the  holiest  commandments  of  a 
paternal  God. 

"  The  happy  mother  congratulated  herself  on 
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the  perfect  success  of  her  plans  for  insuring  her 
child's  happiness,  and  her  own  security  from 
insult.  Nevertheless,  one  terrible  night  she  was 
awoke  by  a  scream  from  the  being  with  whose 
life  her  own  had  been  bound  up  in  a  bondage 
that  death  alone  had  power  to  loosen.  She 
rushed  from  her  bed,  flew  to  her  child,  whom  a 
gang  of  lawless  villains  were  hurrying  from  the 
house,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  their 
infamous  design  defeated  by  the  prompt  inter- 
position of  some  friends  who  had  attacked  and 
severely  handled  some  of  them  ;  but  she  had 
scarcely  pressed  her  recovered  treasure  to  her 
heart,  when  her  attention  was  directed  to  their 
leader,  in  whom,  with  a  horror  that  no  tongue 
can  express,  she  recognised  the  father  of  her 
child.  The  shock  was  too  great  for  a  frame 
already  overtasked  by  excitement,  and  she  fell 
dead  at  his  feet." 

During  this  statement,  Lord  Allan  had  listened 
apparently  with  such  rapidly  increasing  interest, 
that,  towards  the  conclusion,  he  raised  himself 
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from  his  pillows,  by  resting  his  hands  upon  the 
arms  of  the  chair,  and  stooping  forward,  with 
gaping  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  seemed,  as  if 
were,  turned  to  stone  by  terror  and  amazement, 
till  his  companion  ceased  speaking,  when  he 
fell  back,  muttering  and  trembling  like  a  child 
frightened  by  a  vision. 

"  I  did  not  know  who  she  was!"  he  cried,  at 
last,  catching  his  breath  convulsively.  "  No, 
no!  I  tell  you,  I  did  not — I  could  not  know. 
Oh,  God !"  he  added,  vehemently,  and  seemed 
smitten  by  a  sudden  spasm. 

"What  justification  is  that?"  exclaimed  the 
divine,  indignantly,  as  he  stood  up  before  him, 
as  if  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  condemnation. 
"  What  you  did  know  you  were  doing  was  an 
outrage  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  just 
men.  To  break  into  a""house  like  a  thief  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  with  the  object  of  robbing  a 
mother  of  her  only  child  for  the  gratification  of 
the  vilest  of  animal  passions — is  this  an  act  to  be 
justified  by  a  man  holding  a  high  position  in  a 
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country  where  Christian  laws  and  Christian 
morals  are  taught  to  the  humble  as  well  as  to 
the  exalted  ?  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  it"  is  the  act 
of  a  depraved  mind  and  an  abandoned  soul.  It 
is  the  act  of  a  nature,  by  the  vile  influences  of 
sin,  rendered  more  bestial  than  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

"  A  divine  Providence  prevented  the  ab- 
horrent wickedness  to  which  your  outrage  might 
have  led.  But  the  deed  has  left  a  heaviness  of 
guilt  upon  your  soul,  which,  unrepented  of, 
must  weigh  it  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
damnation.  You  became  the  murderer  of  that 
matchless  woman,  on  whom  your  conduct  had 
already  inflicted  so  gross  a  wrong,  that  the 
angels  of  God  must  have  shuddered  as  they 
beheld  it.  You  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the 
child  from  the  mother;  but  effected  mischief 
only  a  little  less  in  degree — you  took  the  mother 
from  the  child. 

"  Of  the  pure  precept,  the  excellent  example, 
the  tender  nurture,  and  the  fine  intelligence, 
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which  she  had  enjoyed  from  childhood,  you 
deprived  her,  without  leaving  so  much  as  a  hope 
of  its  restoration.  But  to  this  incalculable  loss 
must  be  added  the  absolute  deprivation  of  sub- 
sistence; for  by  the  untimely  death  of  her 
mother  this  young  creature  was  left  upon  the 
world  so  entirely  unprovided  for,  that  she  was 
forced  to  gain  her  daily  living  by  the  daily  hire  of 
those  gifts  and  accomplishments  which  she  had 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  her  sole  friend, 
companion,  and  instructor." 

The  sick  man  appeared  overwhelmed  with 
his  sense  of  culpability,  and  lay  huddled  in  a 
lump,  as  if  cowering  under  the  chastisement  he 
was  receiving.  Once  or  twice  he  made  an 
effort  to  speak ;  but  he  seemed  either  too  weak 
or  too  confused  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts, 
and  the  only  sound  he  produced  was  an  occa- 
sional spasmodic  respiration. 

"  This  state  of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue,"  added  his  reverend  companion,  more 
closely  approaching  Lord  Allan's  chair.    "  There 
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may  be  time  for  redemption.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  remedying,  in  some  measure,  the 
monstrous  evils  of  a  bad  life.  Now,  whilst  the 
gates  of  hell  yawn  for  a  soul  so  desperately 
wicked,  and  the  destroyer  exults  in  the  approach- 
ing possession  of  his  victim,  I  charge  you  in  the 
name  of  that  All-merciful  God,  whom  you  have 
scorned,  and  in  the  name  of  that  humanity  you 
have  outraged,  to  repent,  and  make  such  amends 
as  may  be  still  in  your  power." 

"Yes,  yes!  What  can  I  do?  Quick — tell 
me!"  His  lordship  raised  himself  once  more, 
as  he  made  these  hurried  exclamations,  grasping 
the  chair  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  and 
gazing  with  a  frightened  air,  as  though  he  feared 
the  time  left  him  would  be  too  short  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform 
on  pain  of  eternal  judgment. 

"  The  daughter  of  so  admirable  a  woman  as 
Lady  Georgiana  Hillsberry,"  continued  the 
divine,  striving  to  keep  down  a  choking  sen- 
sation in  his    throat,  "  is   worthy   of  a  better 
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destiny  than  to  be  obliged  to  gain  her  bread  as 
a  dependant." 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  medicine.  Quick,  as 
you  value  a  soul  to  be  saved!"  cried  the  sick 
man,  as  he  pointed  to  a  bottle  on  the  table. 
Dr.  Beauclerk  rapidly  poured  it  into  a  glass  and 
brought  it  to  his  lordship,  who  immediately 
clutched  the  vessel  with  both  hands,  and,  with 
a  fearful  kind  of  eagerness,  that  set  his  weak 
frame  trembling  in  every  joint,  gulped  the  con- 
tents down  at  a  draught. 

"  Now,  open  that  cabinet,  and  bring  me 
paper,  and  pen  and  ink.  There,  the  key  is  in 
the  lock — the  writing  materials  are  to  your  right 
hand." 

Doctor  Beauclerk  lost  no  time  in  obeying 
these  instructions.  A  sheet  of  paper  was 
spread  out  before  the  sick  man ;  the  pen  was 
dipped  in  ink,  and  placed  in  his  feeble  hand. 
For  a  moment  he  strove  to  wipe  from  his  eyes 
the  mist  that  seemed  to  obstruct  his  sight,  and 
then  leant  forward  on  the  table  in  the  attitude 
M  2 
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of  writing.  The  Doctor  stood  over  him,  watch- 
ing the  result  with  the  deepest  anxiety  ;  but  his 
consternation  was  excessive  when  he  discovered 
that  Lord  Allan  was  unable  to  produce  one 
intelligible  word. 

"  It  is  all  over !"  cried  the  sick  man,  appa- 
rently in  an  agony  of  terror,  as  he  fell  back 
against  his  pillows.  "  I  cannot  make  a  letter. 
Oh,  God,  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  Tears  were  now 
visible  on  those  haggard  cheeks — wrung  from 
him  either  by  contrition,  or  by  the  sense  of  his 
utter  helplessness. 

"Put  your  whole  trust  in  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God,"  exclaimed  his  companion. 

"  I  do,  I  do !"  cried  the  penitent,  his  utter- 
ance impeded  by  his  sobs. 

"  Do  you  repent  of  your  evil  doing  ?" 

"  Most  heartily." 

"  And  desire  to  make  what  amends  there  may 
still  be  in  your  power  ?" 

"  Most  eagerly." 

"  Then  be  assured  God  will  provide  you  with 
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proper  assistance  for  accomplishing  so  laudable 
an  object.  Let  me  write,  my  lord  ;  the  instru- 
ment will  be  effective  if  it  bears  your  signature." 

"  True,  true.  Write  whatever  you  wish,  and 
quickly — anything — everything ;  whatever  your 
judgment  suggests.  But  my  time  is  short ;  delay 
not  a  moment." 

Doctor  Beauclerk  did  not  want  urging.  He 
wrote  rapidly  what  he  felt  assured  would  suffice 
for  the  emergency.  But  quickly  as  he  accom- 
plished the  task,  it  appeared  an  enormous  time 
to  the  sufferer,  who  seemed  to  listen  to  the 
scratching  of  the  pen  upon  the  paper,  as  if  all 
his  senses  were  absorbed  in  that  of  hearing. 
The  Doctor  then  distinctly  read  over  what  he 
had  written,  which  Lord  Allan  perfectly  under- 
stood and  approved.  Additional  strength  was 
now  given  him,  for  he  fixed  his  signature  to  the 
document  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  His 
attendants  were  ordered  in,  and  directed  to 
witness  what  his  lordship  declared  was  his  last 
will  and  testament ;  and  before  they  were  dis- 
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missed,  he  handed  the  paper  over  to  his  reverend 
companion,  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them 
all — "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed.'' 

Doctor  Beauclerk  did  not  then  leave  him. 
As  soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  room,  he 
assisted  the  sick  man  to  a  kneeling  posture,  and 
prayed  with  him  and  prayed  for  him  with  such 
earnestness,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  two 
penitents  instead  of  one.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  conviction,  that  the 
most  acceptable  service  he  could  do  the  sainted 
being  whom  he  had  so  long  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  was  to  save  from  perdition  the 
father  of  her  child.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
succeeded.     Lord  Allan  died  the  same  day. 
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THE    WINDING-UP    ACT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SCIENCE    AT    DIDDLETON. 


The  great  commercial  city  of  Diddle  ton  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  usually  lively.  Yet  it 
was  not  Lord  Mayor's  day :  there  was  nothing 
like  a  contested  election  going  on;  nor  was 
there  any  new  railroad  going  to  be  opened  with 
a  terminus  in  one  of  its  leading  thoroughfares. 
To  tell  the  exact  truth,  the  good  citizens  had 
had  rather  too  much  of  railroads,  for  there  were 
very  few  of  their  leading  men  who  had  not 
burnt  their  fingers  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
meddling  with  them. 
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It  was  not  any  of  the  customary  causes  of 
increased   excitement  that  now  made  the  old 
city  so  full  of  strangers,  and  conferred  such  an 
air  of  intelligence  on  the  respectable  denizens ; 
for  the  wisest  member  of  the  corporation  looke  d 
wiser  than  usual,  as  if  bound  to  maintain    a 
character  for  sagacity  ;   whilst  the  more  exalted 
of  the  civic  functionaries  were  evidently  striving 
to  appear  like  so  many  philosophers  who  lived 
for  no  other  end  than  the  diffusion  of  truth. 
;    The  fact  was,  Diddleton  had  been  selected  as 
a  rendezvous  for  that  assembly  of  peripatetic 
oracles — "  The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of  Science ;"    and   this   accounted 
for  the  great  influx  of  middle-aged  gentlemen 
in  sober  paletots  and  oil-skin  covered  umbrellas, 
who  were  seen  traversing  the  ancient  commercial 
city. 

Here  was  a  group  running  their  noses  against 
moss-covered  walls,  or  diving  into  the  obscurest 
corners  of  cathedral  crypts ;  who,  by  their  con- 
stant references  to  charters  and  registers,  might 
with  confidence    be   set  down  as  antiquaries 
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there,  another  equally  enterprising  in  exploring 
the  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys, 
who,  by  their  talk  of  blue  lias,  sandstone,  and 
other  strata,  might  with  as  much  readiness  pass 
for  geologists.  A  third  group  were  asking  all 
sorts  of  people  all  sorts  of  questions,  were  ever- 
lastingly making  tables,  and  going  into  elaborate 
calculations  ;  their  department,  it  was  very  easily 
seen,  was  statistics.  Besides  these,  were  groups 
of  natural  philosophers,  of  astronomers,  of  che- 
mists, and  of  many  other  branches  of  science ; 
with  learned  professors  both  of  our  own  and 
foreign  universities ;  and  a  large  body  of  noble 
and  gentle  amateurs,  who,  if  their  scientific 
attainments  were  not  very  extensive,  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  laying  claim  to  a 
scientific  reputation,  in  virtue  of  being  se?:i  in 
the  society  of  scientific  men. 

This  extensive  migration  of  the  wise  and  the 
learned  into  their  quaint  yet  busy  streets,  made 
the  more  respectable  citizens  assume  that  pro- 
found gravity,   the    nearest   approach  in   their 
m  3 
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power  to  wisdom,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  They  were  amazingly  active  in 
furbishing  up  their  obscurest  anecdotes  and 
legends,  and  took  an  immense  deal  of  pride  in 
ciceroning  their  visitors  to  all  the  sights  in  the 
city  or  neighbourhood  that  they  thought  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  excursion. 

To  do  these  worthy  citizens  no  more  than 
justice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
were  in  very  good  hands ;  they  were  hospitably 
received,  kindly  entertained,  and  respectfully 
listened  to.  Indeed,  many  of  the  great  professors 
who  entered  upon  expositions  of  the  different 
branches  of  science  that  belonged  to  his  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Association,  could  not  have 
found  a  more  attentive  audience  than  they  met 
with  at  Diddleton.  Among  these  professors  were 
the  most  eminent  contributors  to  scientific  know- 
ledge that  the  country  had  ever  produced,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  attracted 
not  only  the  serious  traders  of  Diddleton,  but 
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many  persons  of  different  positions  in  life,  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Amongst  these  were  two  persons  who  seemed 
more  than  usually  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
entertainment  before  them.  They  were  of  both 
sexes,  but  the  man  was  elderly,  small,  and  of 
somewhat  formal  costume;  and  the  female, 
young,  beautiful,  and  tall,  and  dressed  with 
remarkable  elegance.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
describe  them  further  when  I  inform  the  reader 
that  they  were  Miss  Howard  and  Mr.  Posse tt. 

This  young  lady  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
her  post  in  the  establishment  of  the  great  Mr. 
Snobson  with  very  little  ceremony,  as  that  gen- 
tleman suddenly  discovered  that  his  daughter 
had  no  further  occasion  for  the  services  of  a 
finishing  governess.  She  had  therefore  re- 
turned to  Somerton  Paddocks,  whence  her  ever- 
active  friend,  the  little  doctor,  had  accompanied 
her  to  Diddleton,  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible 
the  great  attraction  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  pursuits  of  his  youth 
had  led  him  to  cultivate  the  capabilities  of  his 
lower  extremities  in  preference  to  the  higher,  it 
was  evident  from  his  conversation  that,  at  least, 
he  felt  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  scientific 
knowledge,  and  spoke  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  association  with  a  vast  display  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration ;  and  while  he  spoke  he 
looked  at  the  brilliant  countenance  of  his  com- 
panion, as  if  he  wanted  to  see  how  much  she 
was  likely  to  care  about  such  people ;  and,  ob- 
serving the  clearest  evidence  of  interest  in  his 
subject,  the  little  man  went  on  with  his  dis- 
course, not  concealing  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction 
at  what  he  had  seen. 

He  then  proceeded  to  mention  a  new  pro- 
fessor, who,  though  only  recently  arrived  in 
this  country,  had  acquired  a  most  brilliant 
reputation,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  great  at- 
traction of  the  meeting.  He  had  published 
a  work  which  had  at  once  placed  him  amongst 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  age ;  every  one  had 
since  been  talking  of  its   author,  and  all  were 
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alike  desirous  of  making  his  acquaintance — 
and  again  the  little  man  peered  into  that  lovely 
face,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  gratified 
expression  that  he  read  there,  that  he  with 
difficulty  restrained  himself  from  perpetrating 
an  entrechat  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement. 

Miranda  asked  many  questions,  and  Mr. 
Possett  gave  as  many  elucidatory  replies ;  and 
the  more  inquisitive  his  fair  companion  became, 
the  more  pleased  became  her  cicerone;  and 
this  continued  till  they  entered  together  the 
great  room  in  which  the  most  popular  section 
was  to  hold  its  sittings. 

As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  seats,  Mr. 
Possett  whispered  that  the  celebrated  professor, 
of  whom  he  had  spoken,  was  to  make  a  long 
discourse  on  a  most  entertaining  subject ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  detected  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
that  broke  like  a  sunrise  over  the  horizon  of 
her  beauty,  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
indulged  in  a  chuckle  of  the  most  intense  en- 
joyment. 

The  business  of  the  sitting  commenced,  and 
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some  speeches  were  made  rather  of  a  business 
than  of  a  scientific  character.  Presently,  a 
gentleman  presented  himself  before  the  com- 
pany, who,  immediately  he  was  recognised,  was 
received  with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of 
applause.  Though  his  countenance  had  that 
unmistakeable  studious  cast  which  long  and 
late  vigils  bestow,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  but  a  young  man — and  of  an  age,  too, 
when  great  scientific  attainments  are  rarely  met 
with. 

Miranda  gazed  with  absorbed  attention. 
The  complexion  was  bronzed,  as  if  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  of  an  eastern  climate ;  but 
the  fine  intelligent  face,  the  open  brow,  the 
clear  eyes,  she  felt  that  she  had  observed  with 
too  much  interest  ever  to  forget.  She  turned 
to  her  companion :  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying 
her  mystification;  but  he  was  too  ready  to 
afford  the  desired  explanation: 

"  That  is  the  celebrated  professor  of  whom  I 
have  been   speaking,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
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happy  triumph  that  gave  the  most  agreeable 
expression  to  his  features  she  had  ever  seen. 
"  That  is  Professor  Powys." 

She  gave  him  a  look  that  well  repaid  him  for 
the  journey  he  had  made  expressly  to  afford  her 
this  surprise,  and,  with  a  wildly-palpitating 
heart,  awaited  the  discourse  that  had  such 
powerful  claims  upon  her  consideration.  To 
her,  nothing  could  appear  more  enviable  than 
the  position  of  a  man,  elevated  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  wisest  of  his  species  to  illustrate  before 
them  the  higher  principles  of  science,  or  to 
furnish  them  with  expositions  of  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  he  had  made 
discoveries  of  importance.  When  she  thought 
of  the  little  advantages  he  had  had  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  such  a  position,  she  trembled  for 
his  ability  to  maintain  it,  and  watched  the 
progressive  development  of  his  subject  with 
a  lively  interest,  that  was  not  likely  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  her  apprehensions  of  his  failure. 

The  plaudits  of  the  assembly  cheered  her  not 
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less  than  they  encouraged  him.  She  followed 
him  step  by  step  through  every  argument,  as 
though  there  was  a  fascination  in  the  discourse 
that  dragged  her  spirit  after  it.  When  the  lan- 
guage soared  into  the  poetical,  and  the  ideas 
became  elevated  by  the  finer  impulses  of  elo- 
quence, it  was  easy,  by  the  panting  bosom  and 
the  flashing  eyes,  to  see  how  completely  she 
entered  into  an  appreciation  of  the  oratory. 
She  seemed  to  think  with  him  and  to  feel  for 
him. 

She  looked  round  to  see  what  effect  he  was 
producing  on  his  audience,  and  when  she  no- 
ticed that  even  the  gravest  faces  were  lit  up 
with  animation,  while  those  of  the  young  and 
more  impressible  were  beaming  with  the  most 
evident  gratification,  her  fears  for  him  lessened. 
As  he  continued  to  develop  his  resources,  her 
confidence  increased;  and  before  he  had  gone 
half  way  through  his  discourse,  she  abandoned 
herself  to  the  sense  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
the  speaker  was   creating   in    all    around   her, 
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quite  as  completely  as  those  who  felt  the  least 
interest  in  his  success. 

Her  companion  was  far  from  unobservant  of 
the  changes  that  followed  each  other  so  rapidly 
in  her  beautiful  countenance.  Every  time  a 
burst  of  applause  broke  forth,  he  joined  in  it 
with  all  the  energy  he  could  display,  peering 
under  her  bonnet  with  eyes  glistening  with 
pleasure,  and  fidgeting  with  his  feet,  as  though 
going  through  in  his  mind  a  succession  of  those 
buoyant  steps  which  usually  characterize  the 
happy  termination  of  a  ballet  divertissement. 

i^nd  when  the  attention  of  the  entire  au- 
dience was  absorbed,  by  the  deepening  interest 
of  this  exposition,  into  a  stillness  so  profound 
that  he  could  hear  the  breathing  of  his  neigh- 
bour, he  sat  himself  back  with  folded  arms,  and 
watched  the  scene  with  the  pleased  vision  of 
a  painter,  observing  some  striking  effect  of  sum- 
mer moonlight,  till,  at  last,  louder  than  ever 
burst  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  delighted  au- 
dience, in  startling  contrast  to  the  preceding 
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stillness;  and  the  little  man  would  jump  for- 
ward as  if  impelled  by  an  electric  shock,  poke 
his  head  round  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
excited  features  of  his  companion,  and  then 
join  in  the  applause  with  a  sustained  vigour 
that  rendered  him  an  example  to  every  one  in 
the  room. 

Miranda's  feelings  now  became  rather  of  a 
mixed  nature.  Her  admiration  of  the  talent 
that  had  been  so  lavishly  displayed  increased 
with  its  development,  till  it  became  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  that  attained  such  power  she  could 
not  check  the  tumultuous  beatings  of  her  heart ; 
and  she  sat  as  though  spell-bound  by  the  voice, 
drinking  in  with  rapture  the  fine  thoughts  and 
admirable  meanings  that  flowed  from  it  as  a 
gushing  river  from  its  source.  And  the  thought 
penetrated  the  deepest  chambers  of  her  soul — 
how  glorious  a  thing  it  were  to  be  loved  by  so 
commanding  an  intellect ;  and  her  whole  frame 
thrilled  as  if  some  nerve  had  been  touched  that 
commanded  her  entire  sensation  ! 
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Then  she  thought  that  he  might  have  for- 
gotten her  during  their  separation.  That  the 
impression  he  had  acknowledged  she  had  made 
upon  him  had  been  effaced  by  a  more  recent 
one,  for  forming  which  his  great  reputation  had 
afforded  him  unwonted  facilities ;  and  a  cloud 
seemed  to  envelope  her  sunshine,  which  left  a 
gloom  that  seemed  to  gather  at  her  eyes  till  they 
felt  heavy  with  unshed  tears. 

The  address  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  it 
seemed  the  general  opinion,  that  a  more  suc- 
cessful one  had  never  been  heard.  The  ap- 
plause that  recognised  its  success  was  long  and 
deafening,  as  a  contributor  to  which,  Mr.  Pos- 
sett  was  assuredly  one .  of  the  most  liberal  of  a 
most  liberally  disposed  audience.  Men  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  science,  who  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  European  reputations,  came 
eagerly  forward  to  shake  the  young  professor 
by  the  hand,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  great 
success.  All  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ad- 
miration of  his  talent,  and  there  were  few  who 
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went  away  without  expressing  some  sense  of 
the  intellectual  treat  that  they  had  enjoyed. 

Miranda  sat  silent  and  abstracted.  There 
was  such  a  confusion  in  her  thoughts  that  she 
scarcely  knew  where  she  was,  or  noticed  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  To  her  it  was  as  if 
some  marvellous  harmony  had  ceased,  to  which 
she  would  have  been  well  content  to  have  lis- 
tened for  ever;  and  she  sat  as  if  striving  to  call 
back  the  sounds,  and  shape  once  more  the 
rich  music  that  had  affected  her  so  deeply. 

In  this  way  she  remained  till  the  crowd  had 
passed  out  into  the  street.  After  Mr.  Possett's 
repeated  suggestions  to  leave,  she  rose  up, 
mechanically,  and  stared  about  her,  apparently 
amazed  to  find  the  great  room  a  moment  before 
crammed  with  anxious  listeners,  totally  deserted 
by  all  but  themselves.  She  placed  her  hand 
within  the  arm  of  her  companion,  and  listlessly 
accompanied  him,  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree remarking  in  what  direction  she  was  being 
taken.     She  seemed  in  a  deep  reverie — or  the 
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profound  quietude  of  exhaustion  had  succeeded 
the  intense  excitement  she  had  endured  for  the 
last  hour. 

Mr.  Possett  appeared  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  change  that  was  apparent  in  his  com- 
panion. Probably,  he  had  anticipated  all  sorts 
of  feminine  raptures  and  young  lady-like 
astonishment.  The  silence  and  the  apparent 
gloom  took  him  by  surprise;  they  calmed  his 
own  enthusiasm,  which  had  become  extremely 
demonstrative.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  on 
his  way.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  just  then, 
to  attempt  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
female  heart.  He  could  not  spare  the  time  for 
so  hard  a  study.  He  deferred  explanations, 
therefore,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  at  a  door.  Miranda 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  that  she 
was  still  in  the  building  in  which  the  memo- 
rable discourse  she  had  just  heard  had  been 
delivered;  and  therefore  the  extent  of  her 
amazement  may  be  imagined,  when  she  pre- 
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sently  found  herself  in  a  small  room  in  which 
there  was  only  one  other  person  present.  A 
cry  of  joy  escaped  from  her,  as  she  recognised 
features  made  brilliant  by  a  look  that  was  fixed 
upon  her  with  unmistakeable  admiration,  and 
an  equally  uncontrollable  impulse  caused  her  to 
rush  into  his  arms. 

It  was  Alfred  Powys.  He  had  informed  his 
old  friend  at  Somerton  Paddocks  of  his  inten- 
tion to  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Association,  as  well  as  of  his  previous  good  for- 
tune in  obtaining  a  professorship  in  one  of  our 
universities,  and  the  vast  progress  he  had  made 
in  public  opinion  since  his  return  to  England. 
The  little  man  had,  therefore,  planned  a  scheme 
for  bringing  together  the  two  young  hearts  that 
he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and  that  he  was 
firmly  convinced  were  as  well  suited  to  each 
other,  as  the  chief  attractions  of  either  sex  be- 
longing to  the  corps  de  ballet  who  come  forward 
to  dance  a  pas  de  deux. 

But  while  the  young  professor  was  pressing 
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to  his  heart  the  prize  he  had  laboured  so  unre- 
mittingly to  deserve,  what  had  become  of  his 
friend?  Was  he  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  happiness  he  had  created  ?  Very  far  from 
it.  But  he  was  displaying  his  satisfaction  in  the 
way  most  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was 
indulging  himself  in  a  pirouette  of  so  vigorous 
a  character  as  must  have  drawn  down  thunders 
of  applause,  had  it  been  perpetrated  in  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  when  he  figured 
before  a  discerning  public,  as  the  associate  of 
that  lost  pleiad  of  his  starry  recollections — La 
Petite  Melanie. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RAILWAY      RUIN. 


Where  was  the  Autocrat  of  the  Railways? 
What  had  become  of  the  man  of  the  age? 
How  fared  it  with  the  Genius  of  modern  spe- 
culation ? 

The  autocrat  had  been  dethroned.  The  age 
had  repudiated  their  man.  The  genius  was 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  spirit. 

Yes;  extraordinary  though  it  might  seem, 
the  Golden  Calf  had  been  tumbled  from  its  pe- 
destal; the  temple  was  deserted;  the  swelling 
jubilate  had  been  turned  into  a  universal  exe- 
cration and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
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the  other  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  wail 
of  Distress — nothing  seen  but  the  gnashing  of 
Despair;  for  there  were  very  few  families  who 
had  not  at  least  one  member  who  attributed  his 
ruin  to  "  that  villain  Snobson,"  and  even  mem- 
bers of  society  thought  to  be  completely  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  gambling 
epidemic  that  had  ravaged  the  land,  had  as 
much  reason  to  curse  the  great  speculator  as  the 
most  sanguine  of  his  victims.  The  rent  that 
should  have  gone  to  the  landlord  had  often 
gone  to  Capel  Court,  and  the  bill  of  the  trades- 
man remained  unpaid,  because  the  money  had 
been  diverted  to  pay  railway  calls. 

Snobson  once  showed  himself  at  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  railway  meetings  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  panic ;  but  the  reception  he 
met  with  convinced  him  that  his  power  was 
gone.  He  tried  in  vain  to  produce  an  excul- 
pation, an- explanation,  or  a  justification.  The 
angry  shareholders,  trembling  for  their  invest- 
ments, and  now  as  firmly  convinced  that  he  was 
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the  cause  of  the  ruin  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  as  they  had  before  been  that  he  was 
the  source  of  their  prosperity,  would  scarcely 
hear  him,  and  did  not  refrain  from  indulging  in 
insinuations  or  allegations  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  their  once  idolized  chairman. 
Like  a  well-bred  dog,  who  leaves  the  room 
when  he  sees  preparations  made  for  kicking 
him  down  stairs,  Snobson  resigned  his  various 
chairmanships  and  directorships,  apparently 
extremely  glad  to  wash  his  hands  of  them  all. 
But  though  it  was  just  possible  that  his  hands 
might  have  wanted  washing,  this  operation  was 
now  to  be  made  a  little  more  public  than  he 
bargained  for.  Committees  of  Inquiry  were 
instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
financial  state  of  the  different  companies  with 
which  he  had  been  connected;  and,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  commenced  their  investigations, 
they  commenced  a  series  of  discoveries  that 
still  more  damaged  the  character  of  their  ex- 
director. 
In  consequence  of  these  revelations,  his  co- 
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adjutors  in  the  direction  found  it  convenient  to 
vacate  their  sinecures,  after  vainly  striving 
to  excuse  themselves  for  having  allowed  Snob- 
son  to  take  the  entire  control  of  the  Company's 
affairs  into  his  hands,  by  the  insufficient  plea  of 
the  confidence  they'  reposed  in  his  integrity. 

It  was  found  that  the  large  dividends  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  announcing  were  totally 
fictitious,*they  having  been  drawn  from  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Company,  whilst  he  "cooked"  and 
falsified  the  accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  appear,  on  a  superficial  examination,  that  the 
concern"  was  nourishino;  to  the  extent  indicated 
by  the  dividend. 

Other  discoveries,  of  a  still  graver  character, 
followed,  which  plainly  proved  that,  by  some 
singular  defect  of  vision,  this  very  enterprising 
capitalist  invariably  read  speculation  without 
an  s.  It  now  became  known  that  he  had  mul- 
tiplied shares  to  an  immense  extent,  the  produce 
of  which  he  had  put  in  his  pocket :  that  he 
had  bought  rails  for  the  Company,  and  sold  them 
N  2 
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to  the  Company  at  a  profit — in  some  instances 
of  a  hundred  per  cent. :  that  he  had  negotiated 
amalgamations  with  other  companies,  which 
brought  many  thousands  to  his  own  exchequer 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  Company's  funds; 
and  that  he  had  perpetrated  a  great  variety  of  other 
ingenious  devices  of  a  similar  nature,  few  of 
which  did  not  produce  him  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  he  had  no  claim 
whatever.  A  rough  calculation  of  the  extent 
of  these  acquisitions  estimated  them  at  half  a 
million  sterling. 

As  these  things  came  to  light,  meetings  were 
held  of  the  shareholders  in  the  various  under- 
takings he  had  so  mismanaged:  a  determination 
was  come  to  to  make  Mr.  Snobson  refund,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  criminal  proceedings  if 
he  hesitated.  Mr.  Snobson  seemed  to  know 
better.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one 
should  call  in  question  his  right  to  make  use  of 
the  particular  sum  or  sums  specified ;  but,  as 
there  was  another  opinion,  he  amiably  wrote  a 
cheque  or  gave  his  bill  for  the  sum  claimed. 
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The  disclosures  that  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  were  made  public  in  due 
course,  and  the  Times  and  the  other  influential 
journals  commented  on  them  in  terms  that 
could  not  have  been  very  pleasing  to  the 
ex-autocrat.  It  is  not  agreeable  for  any  man 
to  find  himself  every  morning  figuring  in  the 
darkest  colours  at  the  breakfast-tables  of  her 
Majesty's  lieges ;  but  for  a  man  who  had  for 
months  been  worshipped  as  an  idol — who  had 
sat  at  great  men's  feasts,  as  well  as  feasted  great 
men  at  his  own  table — had  been  caressed  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in 
rank  and  fashion,  and  had  been  the  most  ho- 
noured guest  in  their  stately  mansions, — to  see 
himself  in  the  columns  of  a  morning  newspaper, 
day  after  day,  held  up  to  public  execration  as 
a  plunderer,  a  swindler,  and  a  cheat,  must  have 
been  extremely  unpleasant. 

But  possibly  it  could  not  have  been  much 
more  agreeable  for  the  royal,  noble,  and  distin- 
guished friends  who  had  so  recently  thronged 
his  doorway  to  do  him  honour,  to  find  they  had 
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been  degrading  themselves  by  the  prostration  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  to  a  man,  whom  so 
many  authorities  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  robbers  that  had  ever  preyed  upon 
his  fellow-men. 

The  feelings  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  dig- 
nified clergymen  who  had  joined  the  courtly 
throng,  on  discovering  the  true  character  of  the 
man  they  had  delighted  to  honour,  must  have 
been  far  from  enviable ;  and  if  they  remembered 
their  inattention  to  the  claims  of  merit — their 
blindness  to  the  attraction  of  worth — their  in- 
sensibility to  the  beauty  of  virtue,  which  they 
displayed  at  the  same  time,  they  must  have 
stood  self-condemned  as  among  the  worst 
examples  of  that  well-dressed  mob  who  dis- 
graced their  station  by  hurrying  to  such  a  con- 
temptible exhibition.  But  perhaps  the  most  to 
be  pitied  were  the  contributors  to  the  Snobsonian 
testimonial,  now  that  they  found  out  that  the 
gratuities  they  had  offered  from  such  very  selfish 
considerations,  were  sure  to  be  profitless.      I 
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will  not  sully  my  pages  by  repeating  the  very 
ugly  names  they  applied  so  liberally  to  the 
object  of  their  recent  admiration ;  but  there 
was  not  one  of  those  generous  men  who  did  not 
believe  himself  to  have  been  infamously  taken 
in,  though  his  conscience  might  possibly  have 
intimated  to  him  that  he  had  received  the  proper 
reward  of  their  mean,  time-serving,  and  de- 
basing calculation. 

From  what  has  been  just  stated,  some  idea 
may  be  entertained  of  the  sort  of  meeting  that 
had  assembled  in  the  great  room  usually  devoted 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Diddle  ton  and 
London  Railroad,  to  hear  the  half  yearly  state- 
ment of  their  position,  and  receive  such  dividend 
as  the  committee  empowered  to  investigate  their 
accounts,  should  declare. 

Such  a  set  of  crabbed,  clouded  faces  surely 
had  never  met  together  before;  yet  they  were 
identically  the  same  happy  throng  that  had 
been  wont  to  display  their  enthusiasm  for  "  that 
remarkable  man  Snobson"  on    every  occasion 
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that  lie  had  presented  himself  before  them  to 
announce  a  dividend  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
They  were  the  same,  with  a  difference. 

Instead  of  the  eulogiums,  the  anecdotes,  the 
testimonies  of  successful  enterprise,  with  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  while  away  the  half  hour 
immediately  previous  to  his  appearance  amongst 
them,  "  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,"  accompanied 
his  name  whenever  it  was  mentioned ;  and  if 
any  one  attempted  to  disturb  the  sullen  reserve 
of  the  company,  it  was  by  detailing  some  fresh 
proof  of  the  villany  of  which  they  had  been 
made  the  victims. 

In  due  time,  the  statement  they  had  come  to 
hear  was  made  to  them,  and  a  very  surprising 
statement  it  proved.  Their  new  chairman  was 
a  man  of  as  much  firmness  as  of  probity,  or  he 
would  not  have  faced  the  storm  of  indignation 
which  accompanied  his  revelations.  It  appeared 
that,  besides  the  prodigious  defalcations  already 
alluded  to,  the  line  had  suffered  from  the  very 
extensive  nature  of  the  additional  works  that 
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had  been  contracted  for.  In  short,  from  various 
causes  of  mismanagement,  from  decreased  traffic, 
and  enormous  expenditure,  there  was  no  hope 
to  the  shareholders  of  any  higher  dividend  than 
one-half  per  cent. 

This  declaration  elicited  a  louder  burst  of 
execration.  It  was  the  announcement  of  ruin 
to  many ;  it  was  the  precursor  of  privation  to 
many  more.  The  unhappy  speculators  could 
find  no  better  satisfaction  in  this  terrible  state 
of  things  than  the  licence  it  afforded  them  of 
abusing  the  author  of  all  the  mischief;  and  the 
task  seemed  to  be  in  very  able  hands.  Very 
few  men  had  ever  excited  such  an  immense 
display  of  ill  feeling  as  was  now  lavished  upon 
the  absent  Snobson ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
notice  that  those  who  seemed  to  have  felt  a 
pride  in  being  numbered  amongst  the  warmest 
of  his  friends,  were  now  putting  forth  the  loudest 
claims  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  bitterest  of 
his  enemies. 

With  his  fellow-citizens  generally  he  was  in 
n  3 
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the   worst   possible  odium ;    even  Wigsby  had 
given  him  up,  and  was  among  the  most  active 
denouncers  of  his   pride   and  rapacity.      That 
worthy  man  was  shocked — quite  shocked — that 
he  should  ever  have  tolerated  the  presence  of  a 
man  so   infamous.      But  the    worst   case   was 
decidedly  that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Whortle- 
berry.    When  that  great  lady  saw  the  dreadful 
gulf  upon  the  brink  of  which  she  had  stood,  she 
could  scarcely  bring  her  aristocratic  mind  to 
imagine  that  she   had  placed  herself  in  such 
a  position.     To  have  allowed  an  association  on 
terms  of  equality  with  that  "  wretched  man" 
and  that  "  odious  woman1'  was  bad  enough ;  to 
have  invited  such  horrid  parvenues  to  her  house, 
and  to  know  that  they  were  classed,  in  a  para- 
graph she  had  herself  written  for  the  Morning 
Post,   in    one    of   her   select  parties,    seemed 
sufficiently  degrading;    but   to  have  intended 
their  vulgar  daughter  for  her  son,  Lord  Walls- 
end,  who  had  been  named  after  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  was  a  blow  to  her  pride  from  which  she 
was  afraid  she  should  never  recover. 
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She  thought  the  most  salutary  course  would 
be  to  absent  herself  from  England  till  the  affair 
had  blown  over;  and,  knowing  that  one  of  her 
proteges  was  president  of  the  French  Republic 
and  a  bachelor,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  emperor;  and  knowing,  also,  that 
she  had  still  a  daughter  unmarried,  she  felt  it 
would  be  a  very  proper  thing,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  a  trip  to  Paris,  and  patronise 
the  president. 

As  for  the  marquis,  he  did  not  take  the 
disgrace  so  much  to  heart.  The  fact  is,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  so  accustomed  to  being  ill  used, 
that  he  took  the  disorder  mildly.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  broke  out  in  a  pamphlet,  or,  if  of  a  more 
important  character,  in  a  book;  but  this  time 
there  was  no  eruption.  It  is  just  probable  that 
he  damned  Snobson  a  little  over  his  wine  ;  but 
he  was  wise  enough  not  to  indulge  in  that  luxury 
over  his  writing-paper. 

Indeed,  there  were  some  significant  symptoms 
in  his  case  that  made  the  wiseacres  of  the  clubs 
give  out  that  he  had  become  an  altered  man. 
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He  had  accepted  a  post  in  the  royal  household, 
in  influence  as  nearly  as  possible  the  antipodes 
of  his  former  embassy.  He  had  not  only  ceased 
to  abuse  the  Whigs,  but  showed  the  most  amiable 
disposition  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Whig 
ministers ;  and,  so  far  from  exhibiting  a  genius 
for  creating  quarrels  out  of  the  slightest  possible 
causes,  his  friends  began  to  fear  that  in  pro- 
fessions of  liberality  he  was  about  to  throw  the 
liberals  entirely  into  the  shade. 

There  was,  however,  "  a  select  party"  at 
Diddleton,  who  were  anything  but  disposed  to 
let  the  offenders  off  so  easily.  These  were  Mrs. 
Snobson's  particular  friends,  before  she  had 
turned  her  broad  back  upon  them  to  meet  the 
advances  of  her  aristocratic  acquaintances.  They 
were  the  wives  of  the  magnates  of  the  great 
commercial  city  in  which  her  husband  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  ill-constructed  greatness ; 
and  it  would  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to 
a  student  of  human  nature  to  have  noticed  the 
remarkable  vivacity  with  which  these  ladies 
triumphed  over  the  downfall  of  "  the  upstarts." 
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Among  these,  Mrs.  Wigsby  was  alwa}Ts  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  and  the  things  she  said  of 
her  "  distinguished  friend/'  as  she  was  once 
so  proud  to  call  Mrs.  Snobson,  would  have 
astonished  any  circle  but  the  one  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  For  as  it  was  composed  of  the 
ladies  who  had  been  most  grossly  affronted  by 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call — "  the  creature's 
insolence,"  and  whose  husbands  had  suffered 
most  severely  from  what  they  were  equally 
pleased  to  designate — "  the  fellow's  rapacity," 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  every  one  had 
something  to  tell  of  the  same  parties,  which  was 
equally  flagrant,  offensive,  and  unpardonable. 

Whilst  the  examples  of  selfishness,  in  its  most 
selfish  form,  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  these  volumes,  were  reflecting  such  discredit 
upon  the  national  character,  two  instances  of  the 
beneficial  use  of  great  wealth  were  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  in  a  manner  so  pro- 
minent and  exemplary,  that  they  ought  to  have 
neutralized  the  debasing  effects  that  mammon- 
worship  was  then  producing. 
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The  one  appeared  as  a  foreign  singer,  who, 
by  an  unrivalled  talent  in  dramatic  impersona- 
tion, combined  with  the  sweetest  organ  that  ever 
charmed  the  ear  with  delicious  music,  realized 
very  large  sums,  which  she  largely  distributed 
in  acts  of  benevolence.  It  is  no  wTonder,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  have  been  regarded  with 
an  admiration  more  general  than  a  mere  public 
singer  could  have  hoped  to  excite  in  any  nation; 
and  that  all  who  appreciated  moral  worth — from 
the  most  amiable  of  sovereigns,  to  the  humblest 
worshipper  of  merit  in  her  dominions — offered 
her  the  homage  to  wilich  such  rare  excellence 
as  hers  must  ever  be  entitled. 

She  was  a  brilliant  example  to  a  class,  in 
which  self-respect  seldom  keeps  within  due 
bounds  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  extraordi- 
nary talent,  and  in  that  position  should  have 
been  carefully  preserved  by  all  who  understood 
her  value ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  money-spinners,  a  connexion  of 
which  she  felt  disposed  to  enrich  with  the  nature 
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his  countrymen  thought  worthy  their  adoration. 
He,  forsooth,  thought  proper  to  despise  the 
source  of  her  wealth;  nevertheless,  was  so 
desirous  of  appropriating  what  it  had  produced, 
that  the  poor  singer,  finding  that  she  was  not 
properly  appreciated,  abruptly  broke  up  her 
acquaintance  with  the  money-spinners,  and, 
what  was  more  lamentable,  fled  the  country 
that  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  one  of  its 
noblest  acquisitions. 

The  other  instance  was  a  Parsee  merchant — 
by  our  Christian  prejudices  regarded  as  a  heathen 
— who  made  great  gains  by  the  fair  pursuit  of 
commerce,  and  distributed  them  so  largely  in 
acts  of  charity,  as  to  make  the  most  generous 
professor  of  Christianity  blush  for  his  inferiority 
in  a  virtue  he  is  too  apt  to  consider  exclusively 
Christian.  The  good  heathen  founded  hospitals, 
and  created  other  equally  admirable  institutions 
for  the]  relief  of  suffering  and  the  diminution  of 
distress — expending  his  own  funds  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  building  up 
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a  monument  to  his  own  greatness,  which  must 
laugh  to  scorn  the  pretensions  of  obelisk  and 
pyramid.  He,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a  British 
subject ;  and  I  am  prouder  still  in  being  able  to 
add,  that  he  is  distinguished  by  possessing  a 
British  title. 

In  the  meantime,  the  position  of  the  offenders 
was  far  from  being  an  enviable  one.  Copen- 
hagen House  was  shut  up,  and  the  grand 
establishment  dismissed;  they  could  not  show 
their  faces  there — they  knew  better  than  to 
show  them  at  Diddleton.  Snobson,  before  the 
crash,  was  possessed  of  five  different  estates,  for 
he  had  invested  largely  in  land;  but  so  many 
demands  were  made  upon  him  to  refund  the 
immense  sums  he  had  improperly  appropriated, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  consign  everything  to  the 
hammer,  to  realize  sufficient  to  pay  them ;  and 
he  thus  saw  himself  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  all 
his  resources,  and  living  in  the  constant  fear  of 
a  criminal  prosecution,  which  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  still  more  unwelcome  effects. 
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As  Mrs.  Snobson  had  invested  all  her  fortune 
in  railway  securities,  when  they  were  making  a 
very  profitable  return,  and  had  not  sold  out  in 
time  to  rescue  any  portion  of  it,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  that  a  lady 
who  had  always  shown  such  a  sense  of  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  should  bitterly  feel  the 
disadvantage  of  poverty.  She  found  that  the 
services  of  Mademoiselle  Justine  must  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  she  must  learn  the  in- 
valuable art  of  being  useful  to  herself.  Her 
lamentations,  however,  over  what  she  had  lost, 
she  could  not,  she  would  not,  so  easily  dispose 
of.  And  in  addition  to  the  heavy  misfortunes 
Snobson  felt  pressing  him  down,  he  had  to 
endure  the  complaints  and  abuse  of  his  im- 
poverished wife. 

But  the  bitterest  pill  of  all  was  the  perusal  of 
a  letter,  which  had  followed  him  from  place  to 
place,  as  he  had  sought  a  retreat  from  the  notice 
of  his  enraged  dupes.  It  was  a  homely  looking 
epistle,  and  its  appearance  was  not  improved 
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by  passing  through  the  various  hands  that  had 
had  charge  of  it.  He  would  have  thrown  it 
away  unopened,  but  he  saw  it  was  a  foreign 
letter,  and  he  opened  it  with  a  vague  hope  that 
it  might  help  him  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 
in  which  he  was  plunged.  He  found  the 
contents  to  run  as  follow : — 

"  Snobson  Mill,  Troy  Town, 
"  Alabama,  U.  S, 

"  Dear  Son, 

"This  comes  hoping  you  are  well,  as 
it  leaves  us  at  present.  I  have  heard  of 
your  being  in  a  fix,  after  all  your  great 
doings  in  England,  which  we  learned  from  the 
newspapers.  But  though  you  neglected  us  in 
your  prosperity,  we  are  not  going  to  follow 
such  a  bad  example,  by  neglecting  you  now 
you  have  gone  to  smash. 

"  Since   we   have  been  in  this  country  we 
have  all  done  well.     We  have  not  got  on  so 
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fast  as  you  did ;  but  then  we  progressed  a  good 
deal  more  safely,  and  are  pretty  considerable 
well  off  for  dollars;  to  say  nothing  of  having 
the  best  mill  in  these  parts,  which  employs  at 
least  two  hundred  hands. 

"  I  am  getting  old,  but  am  spared  all  trouble 
by  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  your  brothers, 
my  partners,  who  are  first-rate  men  of  business. 
Your  sisters  are  all  well  married,  and  are,  to 
me,  in  every  respect,  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Now,  I  think  you  cannot  do 
better  than  accept  the  proposal  I  am  about  to 
make  to  you — as  it  is  clear  you  had  better  get 
out  of  the  old  country  as  soon  as  you  can. 
My  proposal  is,  that  you  should  come  over  here, 
and  be  overlooker  at  our  mill,  which  will  bring 
you  in  a  matter  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  ;  and 
for  your  wife  and  daughter,  if  they  be  indus- 
trious, we  can  also  find  employment  amongst 
our  regular  hands;  by  which  you  may  be  able 
to  live  in  this  country  very  comfortably,  and 
lay  by  money. 
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"Trusting   to    see   you  by   first    American 
steamer, 

"  We  remain, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Snobson  and  Sons." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CLOSING   THE   ACCOUNT. 


It  was  a  bright  day  at  Somerton  Paddocks — a 
day  such  as  that  once  happy  village  had  never 
seen  since  it  had  become  a  railway  station.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  from  the  signs  of 
life  which  were  again  visible  amongst  its  new 
buildings,  that  the  inhabitants  were  recovering 
from  the  pressure  which  had  caused  such  deep 
distress  amongst  them,  when  the  railway  mania 
received  that  "  heavy  blow  and  great  discou- 
ragement"— the  discovery  of  Snobson's  short- 
comings. But  though  this  was  not  exactly  the 
case,  they  had  learned  their  true  position,  and 
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were  fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  evil  from 
which  they  had  so  deeply  suffered. 

The  reason  why  Montpelier  Crescent  showed 
symptoms  of  returning  animation — why  Victoria 
Square  exhibited  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
having  at  least  two  inhabitants,  and  why  no  less 
than  one  of  the  Prospect  Cottages  in  ten  had 
found  tenants,  was  to  be  found  in  the  great 
exertions  that  Dr.  Beauclerk  was  then  making 
in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Professor 
Powys,  to  bring  back  and  render  permanent  its 
temporary  prosperity. 

The  mineral  spring  was  not  only  brought 
before  the  water-drinking  public,  with  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  highest  chemical  au- 
thorities in  the  country,  but  the  young  Pro- 
fessor had  discovered  a  more  valuable  resource 
in  certain  indications  that  existed  of  the  pre- 
sence of  mineral  wealth  in  the  stratification  of 
the  district. 

The  tide  of  emigration,  therefore,  was  be- 
ginning to  return.     Shafts  were  being  sunk  and 
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mines  were  in  process  of  being  worked,  with  a 
result  that  promised  to  recompense  the  industry 
of  Somerton  Paddocks  for  the  losses  it  had  sus- 
tained by  the  Great  Diddleton.  Those  who 
were  being  benefited  by  this  new  stimulus  to 
trade,  felt  very  grateful  to  Professor  Powys,  for 
the  display  of  his  scientific  acumen,  which  pro- 
mised them  such  incalculable  benefits;  and 
when  it  became  known  that  the  day  was  fixed 
for  his  marriage  in  the  village  church,  with  the 
beautiful  Miss  Howard,  they  united  to  render 
the  occasion  one  of  universal  rejoicing. 

This  will  account  for  the  band  of  music, 
the  prevalence  of  white  favours,  the  profusion 
of  flowers,  the  holiday  aspect  both  of  the  village 
and  the  villagers,  the  unusually  gay  appearance 
of  the  school  children,  and  the  animated,  and 
even  delighted  countenances  of  the  trades- 
people. 

Somerton  Paddocks,  too,  could  boast  of  several 
aristocratic  visitors — quite  sufficient  in  number 
to  have  made  an  attractive  advertisement;  for 
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amongst  them  were  the  Duchess  of  Axminster, 
Lady  Honoria  Willoughby,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hillsberry.  They  were  visitors  at  the  vicar- 
asre,  and  had  won  the  sensitive  heart  of  its 
amiable  incumbent  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  had  come  forward  to  acknowledge  their 
relationship  to  the  unoffending  daughter  of  their 
erring  kinswoman,  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
known  to  them. 

The  kind  heart  of  the  benevolent  duchess 
had  lost  none  of  its  admirable  sympathies,  and 
if  she  lamented  the  change  that  had  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  her  house,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  limits  to  which  it  had  confined  her  phi- 
lanthropy, and  the  privations  to  which  it  must 
reduce  her  son.  She  had  borne  with  the  same 
Christian  patience  and  resignation  her  abandon- 
ment by  her  clerical  favourite,  the  Rev.  Hector 
Macgillicuddy,  who,  since  the  break  up  of  the 
duke's  expensive  establishment,  had  been  too 
much  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  call- 
ing, to  make  a  personal  inquiry  after  his  patro- 
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ness.  It  was  given  out,  possibly  by  himself, 
that  he  was  occupied  in  producing  a  new  edition 
of  "  The  Number  of  the  Beast,"  embellished 
with  his  own  portrait — doubtless,  a  very  appro- 
priate frontispiece. 

Lady  Honoria  was  as  happy  as  so  young  and 
charming  a  wife  deserved  to  be,  and  seemed 
quite  as  happy  for  her  fair  cousin  as  for  herself. 
It  was  the  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
her  to  find  that  she  was  really  married  to 
"  Frank ;"  and,  moreover,  had  reconciled  her 
mother  to  so  terrible  a  misalliance ;  but  she 
seemed  no  less  gratified  by  the  discovery,  that 
the  friend  to  whom  she  had  become  so  attached 
whilst  holding  the  unenviable  post  of  governess, 
might  now  be  loved  with  all  her  heart,  in  the 
more  endearing  position  of  one  of  her  nearest 
relatives. 

The  young  marquis  was  not  the  least  friendly 
of  the  three.  Indeed,  the  good  feeling  he  evinced 
when  the  relationship  of  Miss  Howard  was  made 
known  to  him,  and  the  heartiness  with  which  he 
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recognised  her  enviable  intimacy  with  Alfred 
Powys,  were  extremely  characteristic  of  his 
generous  disposition ;  for,  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  his  cousin's  beauty  and 
amiability,  when  he  knew  her  only  as  his  sis- 
ter's governess ;  and  had  he  not  been  held  back 
by  a  sense  of  the  poverty  of  his  position,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  when  he  found  that 
she  was  a  member  of  his  family,  he  might  have 
been  easily  led  to  propose  for  her.  He  satis- 
fied himself  by  contributing  to  her  happiness 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  and  cultivating 
a  close  friendship  with  her  intended  husband. 

He  therefore  very  willingly  joined  his  family 
in  assisting  in  the  ceremony  that  made  Alfred 
Powys  and  Miranda  Howard  husband  and  wife ; 
which  ceremony  was  rendered  unusually  im- 
pressive in  consequence  of  being  performed  by 
Dr.  Beauclerk,  who  appeared  as  though  under 
some  extraordinary  influence  that  he  kept 
struggling  to  conceal, 
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His  friend  the  apothecary,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  also  experienced  emotions  of  a  very 
powerful  character.  Even  the  respect  he  felt  for 
the  distinguished  persons  with  whom  he  found 
himself  associated,  and  the  veneration  he  must 
naturally  feel  in  so  holy  a  place,  could  scarcely 
restrain  him  from  displaying  a  demonstration  of 
his  satisfaction  in  his  own  peculiar  manner. 

The  ceremony  was  extremely  affecting ;  but 
in  his  secret  heart  he  regretted  that  it  was  not 
the  fashion  for  the  happy  couple,  as  was  cus- 
tomary on  "  the  boards,"  to  make  a  final  de- 
monstration of  their  mutual  satisfaction  in  a 
double  hornpipe  or  a  minuet. 

He  made  some  attempts  to  realize  his  own 
ideas,  in  the  way  of  transforming  the  affair  into 
a  ballet  (Faction,  by  making  coryphees  of  the 
charity  children,  who  were,  with  the  assistance 
of  certain  pliable  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  to 
group  themselves  about  the  bride  in  the  most 
graceful  attitudes ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
heavy  heels  and  awkward  limbs  of  his  pupils 
o  2 
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could  not  be  trained  into  anything  resembling 
the  sort  of  motion  he  required,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  their  scattering  flowers  in 
the  bride's  path  as  she  went  to  church. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  united  their 
destinies  under  the  conviction  that  no  brilliant 
lot  awaited  them,  although  their  prospect  of  hap- 
piness was  extremely  encouraging.  They  might 
live  comfortably  and  respectably;  more  they 
could  not  expect — more  they  did  not  desire  ; 
their  position  would  be  as  far  removed  from  the 
fallacious  splendour  of  the  Duke  of  Axminster, 
as  from  the  uncertain  wealth  of  Mr.  Snobson.  It 
was  safe,  and  they  were  satisfied. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  describe  the  sur- 
prise of  both,  when,  on  being  led  into  the  vestry 
after  the  termination  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
Dr.  Beauclerk  informed  them  of  their  being  en- 
titled to  a  large  fortune,  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Lord  Allan.  The  Doctor  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  particulars  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  this  bequest ;  he  merely  an- 
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nounced  that  his  lordship  had  discovered  that 
he  was  in  some  way  related  to  Miss  Howard'? 
family,  and  in  his  last  moments,  in  a  spirit  of 
sincere  repentance,  had  bequeathed  her  the 
whole  of  his  property  that  was  not  strictly  en- 
tailed. 

In  consequence  of  this  accession  of  wealth, 
Mr.  Powys  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  pretty 
estate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  So- 
merton  Paddocks,  in  which  Jacob  Muskett  laid 
out  a  garden  that  far  excelled  the  beauty  of 
Rose  Cottage,  and  in  which  little  Effie,  now 
grown  an  active  and  very  pretty  young  woman, 
had  the  honour  of  attending  upon  its  mistress. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powys  proved  a  source  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  were  indefatigable  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  in  increasing  the  comforts 
of  the  industrious. 

In  this  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  their 
friend  Mr.  Possett,  who  about  this  time  opened 
a  large  house,  with  extensive  grounds,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Somerton  Paddocks,  for 
carrying  out  a  new  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment, which  threatens  to  supersede  hydropathy, 
homoeopathy,  and  all  the  other  pathies  that  have 
of  late  years  been  imported  into  this  country. 
He  calls  it  the  "  dancing  cure,"  and  it  consists 
in  the  ministering  of  doses  of  the  saltatory  art, 
to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  degree  of 
indisposition  of  the  patient. 

In  critical  cases,  the  more  violent  perform- 
ances are  first  tried ;  and  when  the  patient  has 
been  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspiration  with  an 
Irish  jig  or  the  Highland  fling  (which  answers 
to  the  douche  in  the  cold-water  cure),  he  or  she 
is  permitted  to  walk  through  a  minuet  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  which  has  very  much  the  eifect 
of  the  wet-sheet  packing. 

Then  there  are  so  many  hours  of  the  polka 
before  breakfast,  and  strong  doses  of  Cellarius 
and  the  Schottische  alternately  every  hour  and 
a  half.  The  treatment  is  varied,  according  to 
the  disorder,  with  quadrilles,  waltzes,  hornpipes, 
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reels,  galopes,  cachucas,  guarachas,  and  various 
other  remedies  of  a  like  celebrity,  which  are 
always  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  and  are 
to  be  persevered  in  till  the  complaint  dis- 
appears. 

He  has  also  another  object  in  view,  which  is 
to  bring  back  the  inhabitants  of  Somerton 
Paddocks  to  the  mode  of  life  which  had  ren- 
dered them  all  so  happy  before  they  had 
heard  of  such  delusions  as  railway  shares ;  and 
as  many  of  the  wiser  heads  amongst  the  farmers 
have  become  satisfied  of  the  immense  mischief 
the  railway  mania  had  produced,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  he  will  succeed. 

Snobson  and  his  family  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  but  the  last  rumour  respecting  them 
was,  that  he  had  opened  one  of  those  shops  in 
a  manufacturing  town  in  the  West  of  England 
where  everything  can  be  obtained,  from  a  half- 
pennyworth of  pins  to  a  side  of  bacon ;  he 
himself  presiding  over  the  butter  and  cheese 
department,   his  daughter  taking  the  tea  and 
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sugar  branch,  and  his  wife  serving  the  drapery. 
The  report  moreover  stated,  that  he  was  already 
engaged  in  setting  on  foot  a  loan  society — but 
as  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  authority,  it  is 
here  only  produced  as  a  rumour. 

There  is  but  one  more  person  whom  I 
need  mention.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Beauclerk 
brought  out  his  edition  of  Virgil  with  the  most 
marked  success.  His  scholarship  was  again 
lauded  in  the  reviews;  but  a  greater  reward 
awaited  him ;  her  Majesty's  ministers,  very 
much  to  their  credit,  began  to  exhibit  a  decided 
literary  bias  ;  they  promoted  a  literary  barrister 
to  one  bench,  and  advanced  a  literary  vicar  to 
another.     Dr.  Beauclerk  was  translated  to  the 

vacant  bishopric  of ,  and  Miranda  and 

her  husband  are  such  frequent  guests  at  the 
episcopal  palace,  that  it  is  confidently  stated 
that  he  has  taken  the  proper  legal  measures  to 
secure  their  succession  to  his  property. 

THE    END 
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